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EEPOET  OF  BOAKD  OF  EEGENTS.* 

Austin",  Texas^  December  1,  1900. 

To  His  Excellency,  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  Governor  of  Texas. 

Sir:  The  Board  of  Eegents  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  University  of  Texas  for  the  years  1898-'99 
and  1899-'00: 

GROWTH  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  growth  of  the  University  during  the  past  two  years  has  been 
gratifying.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1896-'97  was  751;  session  of  1897-'98,  800;  session  of 
1898-'99,  800;  session  of  1899-'00,  911.  If  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents registered  for  the  regular  session,  1899-'00,  there  be  added 
the  130  enrolled  in  the  summer  school,  it  would  make  1041  indi- 
viduals who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  University  instruction 
during  the  past  session. 

The  enrollment  at  the  Main  University  at  Austin  at  this  date  is 
756,  exceeding  the  enrollment  on  the  same  date  last  year  by 
114. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  student  enrollment  is  given  in 
"Exhibit  A." 

The  area  of  student  patronage  has  also  been  increased  until  it 
now  includes  nine  States  and  119  counties  in  Texas.  The  growing 
popularity  of  the  University  and  its  greater  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  our  people  is  shown  not  only  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
students,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  its  patronage  represents  a  greater 
number  of  trades,  occupations  and  professions  than  ever  before. 
About  one-third  of  the  students  of  the  University  pay  their  own 
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expenses  with  money  which  they  have  previously  earned  or  by  labor 
performed  while  they  are  pursuing  their  studies.  The  educational 
advantages  of  the  University  should  be  made  accessible  to  the 
largest  possible  number  of  youths  of  the  State,  and  especially  to 
those  who,  through  financial  inability,  are  least  able  to  secure  them. 

It  has  been  the  cherished  design  of  our  peaple  since  the  days  of 
the  republic  to  the  present  time  that  there  should  be  established 
within  the  limits  of  Texas  '"'an  institution  of  learning  for  the 
instruction  of  the  youths  of  the  land  in  the  higher  branches  of 
learning,  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  be  so  endowed, 
supported  and  maintained  as  to  place  within  the  reach  of  our  peo- 
ple, whether  rich  or  poor,  the  opportunity  of  conferring  upon  the 
sons  of  the  State  a  thorough  education,  and  as  a  means  whereby  the 
attachment  of  the  young  men  of  the  State  to  the  interests,  the  insti- 
tutions, the  rights  of  the  State,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people 
might  be  encouraged  and  increased." 

This  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Texas  is  beginning  to  be 
realized.  While  the  University  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  extent 
and  area  of  its  patronage  during  the  past  two  years,  there  has  been 
still  more  gratifying  advance  in  the  standards  of  scholarship.  The 
requirements  for  admission  have  been  raised  to  as  high  a  point  as 
seems  compatible  with  the  present  condition  of  our  secondary 
schools;  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  have  been  strength- 
ened by  specific  additions  and  by  proper  subordination  and  correla- 
tion of  studies.  Certain  fundamental  studies  essential  to  mental 
culture,  and  certain  informational  studies  essential  to  good  citi- 
zenship, have  been  prescribed  in  all  courses  leading  to  degrees. 
With  these  restrictions,  and  subject  to  approval  by  the  Faculty, 
students  are  permitted  in  the  later  years  of  their  courses  to  select 
their  studies  with  reference  to  their  aims  in  life  and  their  indi- 
vidual tastes  and  talents. 

ENTRANCE  AND  GRADUATION  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  revision  made  during  the  past  year  o^  the  admission  require- 
ments, to  go  into  effect  in  September,  1 902,  and  the  modification  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation,  made  also  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Faculty,  as  well  as  the  leveling  up  of  the  requirements  for  the 
three  Academic  Degrees:     Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Litera- 
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ture,  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  making  them  substantially  equal, 
were  distinctly  marked  steps  in  advance. 

For  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the 
University  and  for  requirements  for  admission  and  for  graduation, 
see  "Exhibit  B." 

The  University  is  steadily  elevating  its  standards  of  scholarship 
and  guarding  its  degrees,  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  of  our 
poiblic  schools  and  the  necessities  of  our  people.  The  emphasis 
which  has  been  placed  upon  science  work  in  the  courses  leading  to 
degrees  has  in  it  suggestions  for  the  schools  of  the  State  which  it 
appears  are  much  needed.  An  imperative  need  in  Texas  today  is 
the  development  throughout  our  public  school  system  of  the  scien- 
tific and  industrial  features  of  education,  and  the  University  of 
Texas  as  the  natural  and  constituted  head  of  that  system,  owes  it 
to  the  State  to  take  the  lead  in  and  give  direction  to  such  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  believed  that  the  University  has  a  great  work  to  perform  in 
aiding  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  in  rearranging  and  prop- 
erly co-ordinating  their  courses  of  study,  so  that  there  may  be  a 
more  logical  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  school  work  from 
the  primary  grades  in  the  public  schools  to  the  advanced  studies 
pursued  in  the  University.  It  is  firmly  believed  that  a  larger  elec- 
tion of  courses  in  the  high  schools  and  the  lessening  of  the  number 
of  their  grades  would  greatly  contribute  to  this  end.  Eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  a  child's  life,  spent  in  that  number  of  grades  in  our 
public  schools  before  he  can  reach  the  work  of  the  University,  is  too 
much  time  consumed  and  represents  too  much  vital  energy 
exhausted,  when  we  consider  the  ends  attained.  The  small  number 
of  boys  found  in  the  graduating  classes  of  our  high  schools  through- 
out the  State  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  It  means,  at  least  in  part, 
that  their  natures  protest  and  rebel  against  this  long  drawn  out 
method ;  and  thus  many  of  the  brightest,  wearied  with  this  enervat- 
ing and  unattractive  work,  seek  stronger  mental  pabulum  and  more 
satisfying  employment  in  the  activities  of  business. 

The  higher  training  which  would  fit  them  for  the  greatest  effi- 
ciency in  life,  and  make  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  State,  is,  in 
this  way,  lost  to  them. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  University  should  be 
placed  in  truth  and  in  fact  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system 
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of  the  State,  and  that  its  directing  hand  and  energizing  power 
should  everywhere  be  felt  tlironghout  the  secondary  schools.  This 
is  its  high  mission,  and  nothing  will  aid  it  more  in  the  wise  fulfill- 
ment of  this  mission  than  drawing  close  to  all  the  schools  of  the 
State.  In  this  intimate  relation  the  magnetic  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity can  more  successfully  and  surely  permeate  every  branch  of 
learning,  and  directly  and  indirectly  benefit  not  only  the  free 
schools,  but  the  private  and  denominational  schools;  thus  rapidly 
and  wisely  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in  Texas. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  to  enlist  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  University  in  the  practical  development  of 
the  material  resources  of  Texas,  at  the  same  time  they  are  engaged 
in  advancing  the  intellectual  and  moral  growth  of  our  people. 
The  two  should  go  hand  in  hand,  and  will,  if  rightly  directed,  prove 
mutually  helpful  in  the  natural  development  of  a  great  and  self- 
reliant  people.  To  this  end  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  on 
the  coast  of  Texas  a  biological  station  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University,  so  that  the  vast  fish  and  oyster  supplies  of  our  gulf,  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  marine  life  may  be  there  studied,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  best  means  io>v  their  protection,  development 
and  utilization. 

In  like  manner  the  School  of  Botany  has  been  carefully  studying 
the  practical  problems,  not  only  of  plant  life,  which  is  of  so  great 
importance  to  an  agricultural  population,  but  has  also  been 
engaged  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  problem  of  preserving  and 
restoring  the  younger  forests  of  the  great  timbered  region  of  our 
State,  which  is  being  so  rapidly  and  recklessly  denuded  of  the  older 
trees. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Board  have  recently  created  an  instructor- 
ship  in  Field  and  Economic  Geology,  with  a  view  of  undertaking,  in 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  Geology  in  the  University,  the 
examination  and  solution  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  the 
wise  utilization  of  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  Texas.  This  whole 
subject  is  fraught  with  vital  interest  to  our  people. 

In  short,  the  authorities  of  the  University  are  seeking,  while 
advancing  the  intellectual  life  and  progress  of  our  people,  at  the 
same  time  to  discover,  develop,  protect,  and  utilize  the  untold  riches 
of  our  forests,  our  plants,  our  products,  our  soils,  and  our  seashore. 
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SCHOOL  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

The  School  of  Zoology  is  pursuing  a  triple  aim :  first,  to  pro- 
vide instruction  in  the  science  of  zoology  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
liberal  education;  second,  to  contribute  its  share,  together  with 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Botany,  towards  a  preparatory  medical 
training ;  and,  third,  to  investigate  the  fauna  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
The  last  aim  is  of  great  moment,  since  there  must  come  a  time  in 
the  -development  of  every  commonwealth  when  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  its  natural  resources  is  necessary  to  its  well-being.  Nor  is 
this  knowledge  to  be  gained  once  for  all  and  investigation  to 
cease.  An  exact  appreciation  of  the  vast  agricultural  and  cattle 
interests  of  our  State,  of  its  forests,  orchards  and  pasture  lands,  its 
bee  culture,  fish  culture,  and  oyster  culture,  is,  indeed,  necessary; 
but  it  is  also  essential  to  maintain  and  to  increase  these  resources 
in  every  possible  way.  Such  maintenance  and  increase  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  most  direct  and  practical  manner  only  through 
a  broad  and  thorough  training  of  the  youth  of  Texas  in  the  biolog- 
ical sciences  which  underlie  agriculture,  horticulture,  pisciculture 
and  apiculture.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  zoology,  espe- 
cially of  its  departments  of  parasitology  and  entomology,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  a  sane  application  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  above  mentioned  practical  sciences  whose  prime  object  is  the 
cultivation  and  increase  of  our  resources.  A  vast  and  promising 
field  of  endeavor  is  here  opened  to  the  young  men  and  young  women 
of  Texas ! 

During  the  past,  the  School  of  Zoology  has  been  modestly  but 
steadily  working  in  the  directions  above  mentioned  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  limited  means  and  inadequate  equipment;  and  in 
these  directions  it  must  continue  to  work  and  develop,  not  as  an 
isolated  factor,  but  in  association  with  a  number  of  more  or  less 
interdependent  schools  of  nat^^ral  science. 

SCHOOL  OF  BOTAXY. 

The  School  of  Botany  is  seeking  to  fit  itself  to  the  present  trend 
of  instruction  in  State  universities;  namely,  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  which  in  themselves  are  a,  valuable  training  for  the  mind, 
and  besides  have  a  useful  bearing  upon  the  economic  questions  of 
the  present  day. 
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As  to  the  training  value  of  Botany,  it  is  recalled  that  in  the 
development  of  the  scientific  method  of  investigation,  which  has  so 
profoundly  influenced  the  thought  of  the  last  half  of  this  century, 
the  field  of  plant  life  played  a  Very  significant  role.  As  a  biologi- 
cal science  it  opens  up  fields  of  research  to  student*  whereby  they 
attain  a  method  of  inquiry  and  breadth  of  view  above  all  desirable  in 
university  training. 

In  the  relation  of  Botany  to  the  practical  questions  of  our 
present  civilization  it  should  be  noted  that  by  far  the  greatest 
interests  and  resources  of  the  State  depend  upon  the  exploitation 
of  plant  life.  This  is  true  in  the  lumber  interests,  in  agriculture, 
in  the  grazing  interests  and  in  all  lines  of  horticulture.  In  its 
course  of  growth  and  development  our  State,  in  common  with  every 
commonwealth  or  community,  has  reached  or  will  reach  a  phase 
where  the  methods  of  exploiting  its  resources  either  exhaust  them 
or  fail  to  develop  them  in  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
We  have  two  notable  instances  before  us.  First,  the  exploitation  of 
our  forests,  where,  under  present  methods,  the  great  lumber  indus- 
try must  dwindle  gradually  into  insignificance.  Second,  in  the 
treatment  of  the  grass  lands,  where  already  the  number  of  cattle  is 
limited  below  the  demands  of  present  good  markets  by  insufficiency 
of  pasturage.  In  the  case  of  our  forests,  the  only  way  in  which 
they  may  be  kept  in  permanent  yielding  capacity  is  to  adopt  a 
rational  method  of  forest  management.  Similarly  in  the  matter  of 
our  pasture  lands.  In  the  development  of  our  agricultural  resources 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  advanced  age,  some  rational  method  of 
procedure  must  be  followed.  In  all  these  cases,  any  rational 
method  must  rest  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  plant  life,  i.  e., 
of  Botany. 

In  accord  with  this  idea,  the  School  of  Botany  is  seeking  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
as  one  of  its  legitimate  lines  of  work.  Investigations  have  also 
been  in  progress  during  the  past  3'^ear  in  connection  with  the  for- 
estry interests  with  the  purpose  of  evolving  a  plan  of  forest  man- 
agement based  upon  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Texas  pine 
forests. 

Another  branch  of  work  in  Botany  which  has  been  pursued  at 
private  expense,  or  with  the  co-operation  of  various  departments  of 
the  national  government,  is  that  of  a  botanical  survey  of  the  State. 
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It  has  been  shown  that  no  better  index  can  be  found  to  the  capacity 
of  various  regions  and  soils  for  development  in  various  culture  lines 
than  the  plant  life  native  to  such  region  and  soil.  The  native  vege- 
tation reflects  the  sum  total  of  those  environmental  conditions 
which  determine  the  character  of  plants,  and  this  furnishes  an 
index  to  the  possibility  of  cultivating  profitably  plants  of  economic 
value,  and  so  furnishes  again  a  rational  basis  of  procedure  in  devel- 
oping great  diversity  of  culture.  Naturally  such  a  survey  entails 
much  field  work  and  expense,  which  could  be  economized  by  co- 
operation with  zoology  and  geology  in  a  general  survey. 

MINERAL  SURVEY  OF  STATE. 

The  former  geological  surveys  of  the  State  have  been  of  great 
value  from  several  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
attracted  attention  to  Texas  from  a  scientific  standpoint  on  account 
of  the  scientific  work  done  here.  In  the  next  place  they  have 
accumulated  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  concerning  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State,  and  have  established  beyond  ques- 
tion the  necessity  oi  further  prosecution  of  studies  affecting  their 
utilization.  In  the  third  place,  and  of  special  importance  to  the 
University,  they  have  shown  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  expend- 
iture of  time  and  money  on  the  questions  of  economic  interest  to 
the  people  of  Texas.  The  foundations  have  been  well  laid ;  it  now 
remains  but  to  build  upon  them.  There  is  no  territory  in  this 
country  which  holds  such  possibilities  as  the  State  of  Texas,  no 
matter  how  it  may  be  regarded.  The  survey  that  should  be  under- 
taken should  devote  itself  to  questions  of  industrial  progress  rather 
than  to  those  of  a  more  purely  scientific  nature.  The  interest  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of  scientific 
study,  but  it  does  lie  in  the  direction  of  utilizing  what  scientific 
research  has  pointed  out.  Whether  this  stratum  or  that  is  charac- 
terized by  fossils  of  this  nature  or  that  is  a  question  which  engages 
the  attention  of  many  earnest  men.  The  tracing  out  across  the 
country  of  the  great  geological  formations  has  enriched  the  world 
with  many  of  its  forms  of  wealth,  as  witness  the  recent  finding  of 
coal  in  a  part  of  England  which  was  thought  to  be  barren  of  coal. 

Educationally,  the  University  stands  somewhat  apart  from  the 
great  currents  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  it  must  be  so  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  unless  something  be  done  to  bring  it  into 
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closer  accord  with  the  daily  life  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Its 
authority  should  be  extended  into  practical  matters,  and  it  should 
be  regarded  as  the  friend  and  patron  of  every-day  affairs.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  hold  of  industrial 
questions  in  a  practical  manner,  and  to  furnish  information  that 
ma}''  be  used  in  the  development  of  material  wealth.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  University  should  undertake  to  bore  wells 
for  oil,  or  gas,  or  artesian  water;  to  prospect  for  the  ores  of  iron, 
copper,  gold,  silver,  lead  or  quicksilver;  to  open  deposits  of  salt  and 
gypsum  and  sulphur  and  cement  rock  and  guano.  Such  work  is 
not  properly  within  its  province,  but  it  should  furnish  such  infor- 
mation concerning  these  matters  as  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to 
them  and  put  it  in  close  harmony  with  their  profitable  development. 
The  total  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  the  United  States  in  the 
year  of  1899  was  $976,008,946,  of  which  the  metallic  products  rep- 
resented a  value  of  $447,790,862,  the  non-metallic  a  value  of 
$527,218,084,  and  the  unspecified  a  value  of  $1,000,000.  Every 
year  brings  a  marked  augmentation  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
our  mineral  products,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  the  wonderful 
increase  in  national  wealth  and  prosperity  has  been  based.  It  is 
within  the  power  of  Texas  to  take  a  high  position  among  the  States 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  its  mineral  products,  and  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  University  to  take  the  lead  in  the  furtherance  of 
tills  great  work. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Eegents  in  establishing  an  instructor- 
ship  in  Field  and  Economic  Geology,  looking  to  a  mineral  survey 
of  the  State,  in  connection  with  the  School  of  Geology,  has  been 
most  favorably  commented  upon  in  the  daily  papers  and  in  the 
technical  journals.  Their  action  has  come  at  a  time  when  public 
attention  is  turned  toward  such  matters,  and  when  the  support  of 
the  public  may  be  confidently  expected.  It  now  remains  but  to 
make  definite  plans  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  and  to  provide 
the  necessary  funds.  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  a  year  for  two 
years  will  be  needed  from  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  this  ilineral  Survey,  including 
a  well  equipped  chemical  and  testing  laboratory,  devoted  especially 
to  the  examination  of  material  collected  by  such  survey.  In  this 
laboratory  the  work  would  be  confined  to  such  investigations  as 
would  best  conserve  the  interests  of  the  University  and  the  State. 
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It  would  enter  upon  tlie  examination  of  the  oils  of  the  State,  of  the 
salt  and  sulphur  deposits,  of  the  ores  of  the  precious  and  common 
metals,  of  the  waters  of  artesian  wells,  of  the  bat  guanos  that  still 
remain  untouched,  of  the  cement  rocks  upon  which  it  is  possible 
to  build  a  large  industry  when  once  their  quality  is  established,  and 
of  the  asphalt  and  its  utilization.  It  is  also  suggested  that  such  a 
laboratory  could  eventually  be  used  as  a  nucleus  around  which  a 
great  department  of  applied  science  could  be  gathered  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Its  value  to  the  State  could  be  demonstrated  within  two 
years,  and  the  wa}^  could  thus  be  opened  for  its  enlargement. 
Working  under  the  direction  of  the  survey  and  in  harmony  with  the 
general  plan  such  a  chemical  and  testing  laboratory  would  relieve 
the  pressure  now  upon  the  School  of  Chemistry  for  chemical  inves- 
tigations of  a  practical  nature  and  for  the  assay  of  ores.  It  should 
be  borne  steadily  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  of  such  survey  and 
of  the  laboratory  is  for  the  cultivation  and  furtherance  of  ques- 
tions of  a  practical  nature  rather  than  those  of  a  more  purely  scien- 
tific character. 

The  establisliment  of  the  survey  without  the  simultaneous  estab- 
lishment of  the  laboratory  would  be  of  little  practical  value  at  this 
time,  for  the  investigation  of  material  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
its  collection. 

NEED  OF   TECHNOLOGICAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  need  of  the  South  today  is  indus- 
trial development.  In  the  re-creation  of  the  past  few  years,  we 
have  come  to  recognize  that  we  must  be  not  merely  producers  of 
raw  material,  but  manufacturers  of  finished  products  as  well,  if  any 
large  measure  of  prosperity  is  to  be  secured.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  our  own  State,  whose  geographical  situation,  vast  territory 
and  material  resources  predetermine  the  expansion  within  its  bor- 
ders of  a  great  number  of  widely  diversified  industries. 

Self-evident  though  this  movement  be,  it  is  equally  apparent  that 
it  must  be  guided  and  fostered  in  accordance  with  correct  princi- 
ples, and  that  the  problems  which  it  brings  in  its  relation  to  the 
individual  as  well  as  to  the  corporate  interests  of  the  State  must 
be  appreciated  and  solved  if  we  would  secure  the  largest  benefits. 
However  rapid  the  evolution,  it  belongs  to  the  future  as  well 
as   to   the   present,    and   if   the   people   are   to  receive   any   large 
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proportion  of  the  material  gains  to  be  derived,  they  must  be 
prepared  to  take  an  active  part  at  each  and  every  stage.  If, 
therefore,  our  young  men  are  to  become  the  leaders  of  the 
future;  if  they  are  not  to  be  forced  aside  by  demands  which  they 
cannot  meet,  they  must  receive  that  training  which  will  qualify 
them  for  the  work  which  is  before  them.  The  day  of  "cut  and 
dry"  methods  is  past.  The  common  sense  of  the  so-called  practical 
man  has  given  place  to  the  organized  common  sense  of  exact  science, 
and  the  factory  of  today  is  as  much  under  the  control  of  chemical 
and  physical  laws  as  the  laboratory  of  the  University  professor.  It 
is  science  and  science  only  that  is  ruling  the  industrial  world.  Cre- 
ating and  re-creating,  it  has  changed  the  face  of  the  universe,  and 
progress  and  wealth  are  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of  its  varied 
applications.  The  nation  or  state  which  neglects  the  duties  of  its 
principles  is  sure  to  fail  in  the  struggle  for  commercial  advance- 
ment and  independence. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  our  own  borders  to  learn  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  We  need  merely  to  ask  ourselves  what 
share  our  citizens  are  having  in  the  enterprises  already  in  progress. 
The  answer  is  startling.  Investigation  shows  that  of  the  employes 
in  responsible  positions,  where  any  mechanical  skill  or  technical 
knowledge  is  demanded,  less  than  five  per  cent,  are  native  Texans. 
We  have,  today,  the  capital  at  hand  for  any  undertaking  and  the 
energy  for  its  prosecution,  but  the  technical  knowledge  that  is  often 
necessary  is  wholly  lacking,  and  we  can  only  sit  idly  by  while  capi- 
tal from  other  States  is  exploited  by  strangers  and  our  most  bril- 
liant sons  are  driven  into  professions  already  overcrowded. 

At  present,  our  scheme  of  education  allows  of  but  four  leading 
professions,  the  law,  medicine,  civil  engineering  and  teaching.  For 
mechanical,  electrical,  hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  compar- 
atively no  provision  exists.  If  adequate  training  is  desired  in  these 
lines,  our  young  men  must  seek  it  in  other  States  where  a  recogni- 
tion of  this  need  has  found  its  expression  in  great  technical  institu- 
tions. 

That  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  demanded  is  self-evi- 
dent. The  study  of  the  various  branches  oi  engineering  is  of  as 
much  importance  and  bears  as  definite  a  relation  to  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  commercial  development  of  any  people,  as  the  law, 
medicine,  or  the  liberal  arts.     A  university  which  does  not  include 
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these  subjects  fully  and  completely  co-ordinated  with  those  which 
lead  to  other  professions,  fails  to  attain  the  highest  aims  of  true 
education. 

Finally,  we  note,  that  even  though  for  financial  reasons  the 
beginning  must  be  small,  it  should,  nevertheless,  be  complete  as  far 
as  attempted.  The  standards  set  up  at  the  start  are  those  most 
likely  to  prevail,  and  when  once  established  are  difficult  to  change- 
There  is  an  economy  in  education  as  well  as  in  commerce.  The 
best  trained  instructors,  the  latest  appliances  are  none  too  good  if 
we  would  enable  our  young  men  to  rank  with  those  of  other  insti- 
tutions. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  meet  the  emergency  that  has  already  arisen? 
May  we  not  anticipate  that  in  the  near  future  such  provision  for 
technical  education  will  be  made  that  both  the  present  and  future 
generations  may  not  merely  share  in,  but  control  the  commercial 
enlargement  which  nature  has  predestined  for  us?  When  this  ie 
done  and  not  until  then,  will  the  University  exert  the  broadest  anS 
best  influence  and  become  in  (fullest  measure  the  exponent  of  those 
ideas  which  are  the  source  of  all  true  progress. 

TEXAS   STATE   HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Among  the  proper  subjects  of  this  report  is  the  work  of  the 
Texas  State  Historical  Association.  Though  organized  independ- 
ently, the  Association  fitly  enough  draws  its  life,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  University.  Its  headquarters  are  in  the  University  build- 
ing, its  Quarterly  is  edited  here,  and  its  most  active  officials  are 
members  of  the  Faculty.  The  strongest  sentiment  that  has  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  University  in  its  moments  of  peril,  that  hae 
inspired  liberal  appropriations  for  its  maintenance  and  rendered 
possible  the  growth  that  has  marked  its  histoi-y  thus  far  is  the 
sajne  as  that  to  which  the  Association  owes  its  strength,  and  whic^< 
it  lives  to  nourish.  In  extending  favor  and  material  help  to  the 
Association,  the  University  is  doing  no  more  than  due  honor  to  the 
men  out  of  whose  aspiration,  forethought,  and  self-sacrifice  it  was 

itself    born ['See    the    notice    of    the    work    of    the 

Association  in  the  University  Eecoru  for  August,  1900.] 

The  Council  of  the  Assoeiation  is  expecting  to  ask  soon  for  some 
legislation  in  furtherance  of  its  object  which  may  result  in  draw- 
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ing  still  closer  its  relations  to  the  University.     Should  this  be  so, 
it  can  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  mutual  advantage. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

The  University  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  during  the  past 
two  years  towards  improving  our  public  schools.  By  establishing 
and  equipping  a  School  of  Pedagogy  for  the  special  training  of 
teachers,  by  opening  all  its  courses  to  teachers  twenty-one  years 
old,  free  from  regulations  governing  candidates  for  degrees,  by  con- 
ducting summer  schools  for  teachers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  University,  by  systematic  communication 
with  the  teachers  through  circular  letters  and  private  correspond- 
ence, and  by  sending  members  to  its  Faculty  to  visit,  inspect, 
address,  and  affiliate  the  State  high  schools,  the  University  has 
shown  itself  fully  alive  to  its  duty  and  its  opportunity  as  the  head 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Texas.  But  it  is  greatly  hindered 
in  this  work  by  lack  of  funds.  The  improvement  of  our  public 
schools  depends  mainly  on  thoroughly  educated,  broad-minded 
teachers.  This  need  is  so  great  and  so  palpable  that  special  pro- 
vision should  be  made  to  supply  it.  During  the  past  summer  many 
of  the  graduates  of  the  University  were  placed  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State.  The  demand,  however,  for  University 
trained  teachers  was  far  greater  than  could  be  supplied. 

-\  FFILIATED  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  scholastic  years  of  1898-1899  and  1899-1900,  these 
thirty-one  schools  have  been  affiliated  with  University: 

(1)  The  public  high  schools  located  in  Abilene,  Beaumont, 
Beeville,  Bowie,  Bryan,  Cameron,  Carthage,  Cleburne,  Dublin, 
Gratesville,  Greenville,  Henderson,  Henrietta,  Honey  Grove,  Kauf- 
man, Kerrville,  Llano,  Marshall,  Mineola,  San  Angelo,  San  Saba, 
Sherman,  Terrell,  Troupe  and  Tyler. 

(2)  Private  schools  :  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  X.  C. ;  Bruce 
Academy,  Athens;  Ferris  Institute,  Ferris:  Henry  College,  Camp- 
bell ;  Wall  School,  Honey  Grove ;  Whitis  Avenue  School,  Austin. 

Many  other  schools  have  sought  to  become  correlated  with  the 
University.  To  some  of  them  affiliation  has  been  refused,  because 
the  training  afforded  by  them  has  not  seemed  sufficient  to  meet  the 
University  requirements.     The  authorities  of  the  remaining  schools 
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that  have  asked  for  affiliation  are  now  seeking  to  remove  the  condi- 
tions not  yet  absolved,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  during  the  cur- 
rent  session   fifteen   or  twenty  such   schools   will   be   successful. 

Occasionally,  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  affiliation  from  a 
high  school,  which  for  lack  of  funds  or  efficient  teaching  force  does 
not  furnish  its  pupils  adequate  preparation  for  University  work. 
During  the  year  1899-1900  four  schools  lost  the  privilege  of  affilia- 
tion. 

The  process  of  affiliating  a  school  include^j  not  only  passing  upon 
its  course  of  study  and  upon  specimen  examination  papers  pre- 
pared by  its  students,  but  also  the  inspection  of  its  class-room  work 
in  order  that  personal  knowledge  of  its  teaching  and  discipline  may 
be  obtained.  This  inspection,  however,  is  not  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  an  estimate  upon  academic  work.  It  serves  as  a 
means  for  manifesting,  in  a  practical,  kindly  way,  the  desire  of  the 
University  to  assist  in  strengthening  and  unifying  the  entire  school 
system. 

At  this  time  schools  are  affiliated  in  English,  History,  Mathemat- 
ics, Latin  and  Greek.  In  September,  1902,  new  entrance  require- 
ments in  the  modern  languages  and  natural  sciences  will  become 
effective,  and  thereafter  French,  German,  Spanish,  Botany,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Physiography,  and  Physiology  and  Hygiene  will  be 
added  to  the  list  of  subjects  in  which  affiliation  may  be  secured. 
It  is  believed  that  this  emphatic  recognition  of  the  value  of  the 
natural  sciences  and  the  modern  languages  will  stimulate  the 
proper  development  of  these  studies  in  the  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  State.  The  members  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Affiliation,  assisted  by  some  other  professors  in  the  University,  are 
now  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  pamphlet  upon  the 
work  of  the  high  school.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet,  which  will  con- 
tain practical  suggestions  with  respect  to  courses  of  study,  the 
equipment  of  laboratories,  methods  of  teaching  and  otlier  impor- 
tant topics,  will  he  distributed  among  the  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals of  the  Schools  in  Texas. 

The  University  of  Texas  has  no  higher  function  than  to  make 
liberal  and  continuous  contribution  to' the  advancement  of  the 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  especially  of  those  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  that  beneficent  system  of  which  the  State  Univer- 
sity is  the  head.     Charged  with  leadership  in  education,  she  would 
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ijc  unfaithful  to  her  obligations,  and  even  unwoTthy  of  existence, 
shoiild  she  be  neglectful  or  unsympathetic  in  the  performance  of 
iuties,  which,  by  reason  of  leadership,  she  has  assumed.  (For  list 
*f  Affiliated  Schools  see  "Exhibit  C") 

THE   SUMMER   SCHOOLS. 

The  second  session  of  the  Summer  Schools  held  in  1899  was 
Jttended  by  171  persons,  mostly  teachers;  in  the  University  Sum- 
mer School  proper,  in  which  courses  leading  to  degrees  are  offered, 
T7  students  were  enrolled ;  in  the  University  Summer  Normal,  in 
which  are  taught  the  higher  studies,  that  is,  those  upon  which  the 
State  requires  applicants  for  first-grade  or  permanent  certificates 
k)  be  examined,  39  were  registered ;  in  the  State  School  of  Methods, 
sraiducted  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
Se  Instruction,  there  was  an  enrollment  of  55  teachers. 

It  was  deemed  best  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  authorities  of  the  Universitv  to  discontinue 
the  State  School  of  Methods,  and,  accordingly,  during  the  third 
session  of  the  University  Summer  Schools,  only  the  Summer  School 
proper  and  the  University  Summer  Normal  were  open  to  students. 
The  enrollment  of  the  third  session  was  as  follows :  In  the  Sum- 
mer School,  %^\  in  the  Summer  Normal,  50;  total,  116. 

The  management  of  these  schools  is  entrusted  to  an  executive 
eommittee,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the  Dean 
»f  the  Summer  School  and  three  other  members  of  the  Faculty. 
The  work  is  now  organized  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  the  regu- 
lar session,  the  requirements  for  credit  towards  degrees  being  iden- 
ti<2al  during  the  regular  and  the  summer  session. 

The  University  is  pledged  to  promote  the  progress  of  education 
fn  Texas,  and,  in  the  Summer  School  is  found  one  of  the  effective 
agencies  by  which  the  pledge  can  be  redeemed.  The  one  eontroll- 
jing  factor  in  every  school  is  the  teacher,  and  any  influence  which 
leads  him  to  greater  scholarship,  which  inspires  him  with  higher 
("deals,  is  of  positive  benefit  to  all  the  pupils  he  may  instruct.  The 
University  is  a  high  priest  of  democracy,  believing  and  teacliing  as 
she  does  that  education,  the  best  education  possible,  should  be 
enjoyed  by  all  the  people.  She,  therefore,  every  summer  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  teachers  oif  Texas  her  buildings,  her  laboratories, 
fier  library,  and  a  reasonable  portion  of  her  annual  income. 
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INCREASE  IN  TEACHING  FORCE. 

There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  past  two  years,  mainly  in  the  line  of  additional 
instructors  for  the  lower  classes,  whereby  large  classes  have  been 
divided  into  smaller  sections  and  more  efficient  instruction  has  been 
given.     There  is  need  of  additional  teachers  in  several  lines,  and 

it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  funds  necessary  for  their  employment 
may  be  supplied  by  the  Legislature. 

(For  list  of  Faculty,  officers  and  employees  of  the  University, 
with  duties  and  salaries,  see  "Exhibit  D.") 

UNDERGRADUATE  AND  ADVANCED  WORK  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

It  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  undergraduate  work  in  the 
University  is  equal  to  that  of  any  institution  of  the  land.  The 
reputation  and  standing  of  our  graduates  in  the  universities  of  the 
North  and  East,  where  they  go  for  post-graduate  work,  are  higher 
and  better,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  than  in  Texas.  It  is  gratify- 
ing, however,  to  record  the  fact  that  during  the  past  session  there 
has  been  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  in  the  Sophomore  Class 
of  75  per  cent.,  in  the  Junior  Class  of  48  per  cent.,  and  in  the  grad- 
uates of  76  per  cent.,  which  shows  that  the  University  is  holding  its 
students. 

Advanced  work  has  been  carried  on  in  the  University  in  several 
lines  of  study ;  but  lack  of  teachers,  of  apparatus,  and  of  books  has 
prevented  desirable  growth  in  this  direction.  Those  of  our  grad- 
uates who  seek  advanced  work  and  training  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
forced  to  go  to  larger  and  better  equipped  institutions  elsewhere, 
like  Harvard,  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

It  is  natural  that  many  who  thus  leave  the  State  never  return, 
and  thereby  Texas  is  deprived  of  a  class  of  workers  that  she  espe- 
cially needs.  Our  own  University  should  be  better  equipped  for 
advanced  instruction  with  teachers,  apparatus  and  books,  and  our 
graduates  should  be  encouraged  and  aided  by  means  of  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  receive  higher  training  and  carry  on  advanced 
work  in  Texas.  Scores  of  ambitious  and  zealous  students  seeking 
advanced  training  and  opportunity  for  original  investigation  would 
welcome  adequate  equipment  for  this  purpose  in  our  own  Univer- 
sity, and  by  patient,  intelligent  and  unselfish  study  of  the  problems 
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affecting  the  life  and  welfare  of  our  people  would,  in  after  years, 
make  ample  return  for  the  small  expense  incurred  in  their  train- 
ing. 

During  the  past  two  years  fellowships  and  scholarships  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  following  graduates  of  this  institution  by  uni- 
versities in  other  Staffed : 

Acree,  Sol  F.,  B.  S.  '96,  M.  S.  '97,  Senior  Fellowship  in  Chem- 
istry, University  of  Chicago.     Value,  $520. 

Cameron,  Donald,  B.  A.  '95,  M.  A.  '96,  Scholarship  in  Classical 
Philolog}',  Harvard  University.     Value,  $300. 

Lewis,  Miss  Florence  P.,  B.  A.  '97,  M.  A.  '98,  President's  Trav- 
eling Fellowship  in  Philosophy,  Byrn  Mawr  College.     Value,  $500. 

McCaleb,  W.  F.,  B.  Lit.  '96,  M.  A.  '97,  Fellow  in  History,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.     Value,  $320. 

Pierce,  George  W.,  B.  S.  '93,  M.  A.  '94,  John  Tyndall  Fellowship 
in  Physics,  Harvard  University.     Value,  $500. 

Eice,  Carl  C,  B.  A.  '97,  M.  A.  '99,  Scholarship  in  Comparative 
Philology,  Harvard  University.     Value,  $300. 

Eeichmann,  Fritz,  C.  E.  and  E.  E.  '96,  M.  S.  '97,  Senior  Fellow- 
ship in  Physics,  University  of  Chicago.     Value,  $520. 

Schoch,  E.  P.,  C.  E.  '94,  M.  A.  '96,  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.     Value,  $320. 

Smith,  William  Eoy,  B.  A.  '97,  M.  A.  '98,  Fellowship  in  History, 
Columbia  University.     Value,  $650. 

During  the  same  time  Mr.  Albert  Lefevre,  B.  A.  '94,  has  held  a 
Lectureship  in  Philosophy  in  Cornell  University,  taking  charge  of 
the  classes  of  President  Schurman  while  he  was  away  serving  on 
the  Philippine  Commission. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Porter,  B.  S.  '92,  holds  an  Instruotorship  in  Mathe- 
matics in  Yale  University,  and  was  promoted  in  salary  after  one 
year's  service. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Dickson,  B.  S.  '93,  M.  A.  '94,  holds  a  position  as 
Assistant  Professor  in  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  L.  S.  Williams,  B.  S.  and  M.  S.  '97,  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Armour  Institute. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Smith,  mentioned  above,  has  just  been  elected  pro- 
tempore  Professor  of  History  and  Economics  in  the  University  of 
Colorado. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  intellectual  advancement  must  rest 
upon  a  healthy  physical  basis,  the  authorities  of  the  University 
have  encouraged  systematic  and  rational  training  in  the  gymnasia, 
and  require  of  all  Freshmen  that  they  take  a  course  in  physical 
training,  as  well  as  a  course  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  University  work.  This  training  is  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  competent  instructors,  who  carefully  measure  each 
student,  detect  all  defects  or  weaknesses,  and  prescribe  those  exer- 
cises which  will  remedy  the  defects  and  strengthen  and  build  up  the 
constitution.  Indulgence  in  indiscriminate  exercises  may  prove  at 
times  as  hurtful  as  no  exercise.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  difficult  for  most  people  leading  sedentary  lives  to  keep  in  good 
physical  condition.  Therefore,  the  courses  prescribed  for  Fresh- 
men in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and  in  training  in  the  gymnasium, 
are  regarded  as  of  great  importance  in  teaching  the  laws  of  health, 
and  the  great  lessons  of  life :  "Self-knowledge,  self-reverence,  self- 
control — these  three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power." 

One  large  room  in  the  University  has  been  set  apart  and  fitted 
up  for  the  young  women's  gymnasium,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  well 
trained  instructress.  In  the  absence  of  any  suitable  place  for  a 
gymnasium  for  young  men,  the  basement  beneath  the  University 
Auditorium  has  been  excavated,  whitewashed  and  utilized  for  this 
purpose,  and  has  been  assigned  to  a  thoroughly  trained  instructor. 
The  quarters  both  for  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  are 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  large  number  of  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity, hence  this  instruction  is  made  compulsory  for  Freshmen 
only,  and  left  optional  with  the  other  classes. 

In  a  woman's  building  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for 
the  young  women's  gymnasium.  A  separate  building,  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  with  baths  and  modern  equipment,  should 
be  provided  for  the  young  men  of  the  University.  It  is  believed 
that  nothing  would  prove  more  healthful  to  the  students  and  help- 
ful to  the  University  than  adequate  and  wise  provision  for  the 
physical  training  and  rational  exercise  of  all  the  young  men  and 
young  women  of  the  institution. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  present  arrangement  is  entirely  inad- 
equate to  accommodate  the  student  body,  and  the  certainty  that 
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their  nuni))er  will  steadily  and  rapidly  increase,  the  Board  of 
Eegents  have  felt  the  pressing  necessity  of  making  better  pro- 
vision for  them  in  the  near  future.  The  room  now  occupied  by  the 
3^oung  women's  gymnasium  is  needed  for  other  purposes,  and  the 
basement  now  used  for  the  young  men's  gj^mnasium  is  unsuitable, 
and  is  sorely  needed  for  storage  purposes.  It  is  earnestly  hoped, 
therefore,  that  these  pressing  needs  may  be  met  by  permission  from 
the  Legislature  to  erect  a  woman's  building  and  a  gymnasium  for 
men. 

UNIVERSITY  ORGANIZATION'S. 

There  are  in  the  University  the  usual  organizations  among  the 
students  for  the  promotion  of  orator}^,  debating,  and  general  cul- 
ture. Four  literary  societies  wdth  large  membership — the  Athe- 
naeum and  Rusk  among  the  young  men,  and  the  Ashbel  and  Sidney 
Lanier  among  the  young  ladies — hold  weekly  meetings  in  their 
halls  in  the  LTniversity. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  have  strong  organizations  in  the  University, 
and  under  their  auspices,  in  connection  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  the 
city  of  Austin,  interesting  entertainments  and  courses  of  lectures 
are  given  each  year  at  the  University. 

The  athletic  contests  of  the  institution  are  under  the  control  of 
the  authorities  of  the  University,  and  under  regulations  of  the 
Faculty  no  student  is  allowed  to  participate  in  these  contests  unless 
he  be  a  hona  fide  student,  who  at  the  same  time  is  doing  satisfactory- 
class  work,  and  who  has  been  successful  in  passing  his  last  exami- 
nations. 

GIFTS  AND  DONATIONS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  gifts  and  donations  have  recently  been  made  to 
the  University : 

Balance  to  complete  University  Hall,  cash,  $5,921.53. 

A  valuable  collection  of  Texas  shells,  presented  by  Mr.  H.  D. 
Askew,  of  Tyler,  Texas. 

Marble  busts  of  Gov.  0.  M.  Roberts  and  Sir  Swante  Palm  (the 
work  of  Miss  jSTey),  presented  by  the  Alumni,  $2,000. 

Bexar  Archives,  consisting  of  300,000  original  manuscripts,  bear- 
ing upon  the  earl}''  history  of  Texas,  presented  by  the  enmmissioners" 
court  of  Bexar  countv. 
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A  fac  simile  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Confederac}^,  presented  by 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Branch  Stone,  of  Galveston. 

A  beautiful  silk  Texas  flag,  presented  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
llepublic  of  Texas  as  the  banner  of  the  University,  of  the  value  of 
$100. 

A  vase  from  beneath  the  spot  where  stood  the  courts  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  in  Constantinople,  and  a  carved  stone  from  the 
ruins  of  Homeric  Troy,  presented  by  Hon.  A.  W.  Terrell,  of  Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

Two  prizes  of  $150  and  $100  cash,  respectively,  for  the  best  and 
second  best  essay  on  the  subject  of  "Fire  Insurance"  by  the  students 
of  the  University,  presented,  for  the  past  two  sessions,  and  renewed 
for  the  present  session,  by  Messrs.  Trezevant  &  Cochran,  of  Dallas, 
Texas. 

A  gold  medal,  of  the  value  of  $50,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
member  of  the  AthGua^um  Literary  Society  who  shall  excel  in  ora- 
tory, presented  by  ^Ir.  Edward  Rotan.  of  Waco,  Texas,  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Gov.  L.  S.  lioi,'5>;.  i\v\(\  designated  by  the  society  as  the  "Rotan- 
lloss  Medal." 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $50,  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
best  debater  in  the  Rusk  Literary  Society,  presented  by  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Coke,  of  Waco,  Texas,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband.  Hon.  Rich- 
ard Coke. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $50  to  be  awarded  to  the  member 
■of  the  Ashbel  Literary  Society  who  should  write  the  best  essay  on 
•'Industrial  Education  for  Women."  presented  by  Hon.  V.  W. 
Orubbs,  of  Greenville,  Texas. 

A  cash  prize  of  $50  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  writing  the  best 
-essay  on  "Colonial  Times,"  presented  by  the  Colonial  Dames. 

A  medal  of  the  value  of  $35  to  be  awarded  to  the  student  writing 
the  best  essay  on  "Good  Government,"  presented  by  Hon.  W.  J. 
Bryan. 

A  set  of  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law.  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  in  the  Law  Department  writing 
the  best  essay  on  a  legal  subject,  presented  by  the  Edward  Thomp- 
son Book  Co..  of  New  York. 

A  cash  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on  the  "True  Functions 
of  Government,"  presented  by  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Franklin,  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 
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An  annual  cash  prize  of  $100  given  by  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  to  the  student  standing  the  best  entrance  exam- 
ination. 

DONATIONS   TO  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,   JANUARY^   1899 — DECEM- 
BER, 1900. 

Vols.         Pam- 
phlets. 

U.  S.  Government,  Documents 731      Many. 

Various  Donors,  Mibcellaneous  Books 155         1000 

Batts,  Prof.  E.  L.,  Civil  Statutes  of  Texas 4 

Bryan,  Miss  Daisy,  Miscellaneous  books 90 

Callaway,  Dr.  M.,  The  Dial,  Vols.  18-33 5 

Casis,  Miss  L.  M.,  Miscellaneous  books 55 

History  Classes,  Reference  books 9 

Mills,  Hon.  E.  Q.,  Atlas  to  Eebellion  Eecord 4 

N.  C.  State  Library,  State  Eecords 3 

Prather,  Pres.   Wm.   L.,    So.   Hist.    Society  Papers 

Vols.  4-13 10 

Prather,  Pres.  Wm.  L.,  Annals  of  the  Am.  Academy 

Vols.  7-14 8 

Prather,  Pres.  Wm.  L.,  Miscellaneous  Magazines ....  300 

Trezevant  &  Cochran,  Insurance  books 36 

Wheeler,  Dr.  Wm.  M.,  Science 10 


1100         1300 
Oil  portrait  of  Sir  Swante  Palm  from  Palm  Estate. 


LIBRARY. 


It  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  during  the  past  two  years,  both  in  the  equipment  and  in 
the  use  of  the  University  Library.  Three  thousand,  six  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library,  of  which 
1115  were  purchased,  113  were  obtained  by  binding  and  3450  by 
gifts  from  various  donors.  From  the  table  attached  to  the  Libra- 
rian's report,  it  appears  that  the  circulation  of  the  Library  has  been 
8333,  10,831,  and  15,431  for  the  last  three  years,  respectively. 

The  Library  now  contains  about  35,000  volumes,  and  it  is  the 
daily  working  laboratory  of  the  University,  essential  to  proper 
instruction  in  every  subject.     One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  is  books.  The  wide  separation  of  the  University  from  the 
great  reference  libraries  of  the  ISTorth  and  East  makes  it  difficult 
for  any  student,  with  the  meagre  facilities  afforded  in  Texas,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  any  question.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
the  State  to  build  up  at  its  chief  seat  of  learning  a  great  library 
accessible  to  all  its  scholars.  To  the  small  beginning  we  now  have, 
large  additions  should  be  made  annually,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a 
fire-proof  building  should  be  erected  for  its  permanent  protection. 

THE   WORKSHOP. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Kegents,  inaugurated  three 
years  ago,  the  workshop  of  the  School  of  Physics  has  been  grad- 
ually developed,  and  the  present  equipment  comprises  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  wood  and  metal  working  tools  and  machinery  of  the 
highest  grade. 

Though  much  of  this  machinery  has  been  in  place  but  a  short 
time,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  workshop  is  an 
important  element  of  economy  in  the  continuance  and  growth  of 
the  institution,  the  work  done  being  of  a  higher  grade  and  secured 
at  less  expense  than  would  be  possible  otherwise.  Not  only  have 
many  minor  repairs  been  made  in  the  buildings  of  the  University, 
but  a  large  number  of  desks,  eases,  laboratory  fittings,  etc.,  and 
several  fine  pieces  of  apparatus,  have  been  constructed. 

From  a  purely  business  standpoint  it  has  proved  a  profitable 
investment,  as  well  as  an  aid  and  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the 
various  schools. 

UNIVERSITY  HALL  ENLARGEMENT. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  securing  cheap  living  for  the  students 
the  Board  of  Eegents,  since  their  last  report,  have  enlarged  Uni- 
versity Hall,  so  that  said  building  now  lodges  125  students  instead 
of  42,  as  heretofore,  and  accommodates  also  a  large  number  of  day 
boarders.  This  building  with  its  recent  addition  is  now  an  orna- 
ment to  the  University  Campus.  Its  enlargement  has  been  secured 
at  a  cost  of  $25,921.53,  $20,000  of  which  ihas  been  paid  by  the 
State  and  the  remainder  donated  by  a  friend  ol  the  University. 
Under  an  extremely  favorable  arrangement,  well  prepared  and  well 
served  food  is  now  being  given  at  University  Hall  at  $10.00  per 
month.     The  service  in  the  dining  room  is  rendered  by  the  stu- 
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dcnfcs,  who  receive  their  board  therefor.  This  enlargement  of  Uni- 
versity Hall  has  not  only  secured  a  low  rate  of  board  for  its 
inmates,  and  those  students  from  the  outside  to  whom  meals  are 
furnished,  l)ut  it  has  served  to  keep  down  the  price  of  board  for 
young  men  who  lodge  in  private  families.  When  the  Hall  was 
originally  opened  it  was  difficult  to  secure  board  in  Austin  for  less 
than  $20.00  per  month,  which  is  double  the  price  now  charged  at 
the  Hall.  At  the  opening  of  the  present  session  every  room  in  the 
Hall  was  immediately  taken  by  the  students. 

OTHER  PERMANEXT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  enlargement  of  University  Hall,  a  fire-proof 
vault  has  been  constructed  in  the  basement  of  the  East  Wing  of  the 
University  at  a  cost  of  $2200,  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  his- 
torical papers.  The  Bexar  Archives,  containing  many  valuable 
manuscripts  in  Spanish  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Texas,  a 
gift  secured  to  the  University  through  its  loyal  Alumni,  have  been 
placed  in  this  vault  and  arranged  for  examination  and  study. 

Other  valuable  historical  papers  have  been  promised  the  Univer- 
sity so  soon  as  means  are  offered  for  suitably  fitting  up  with  steel 
drawers  and  compartments  this  vault,  so  as  to  properly  care  for 
them.  Many  such  papers  are  scattered  throughout  Texas,  and 
should  here  find  lodgment  and  afford  rich  material  for  the  students 
of  history.  The  East  Wing  of  the  University  has  also  been  fur- 
nished with  new  desks,  black-boards,  water-closets,  pipe  connec- 
tions with  the  laboratories,  and  a  new  steam  heating  plant,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  $9607.75.  In  addition  to  this  a  new  heating 
plant  has  been  installed  in  University  Hall  at  a  cost  of  $3564.00, 
for  which  the  University  still  owes.  The  cost  of  all  these  perma- 
nent improvements  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  the  sum  of  $42,- 
122.52. 

•  •  A  woman's  building. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  a  building  for  woanen  students  upon  the 
University  Campus.  Such  a  building  is  essential  for  the  healtli, 
economical  living,  and  training  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  should  be  erected  at  once  with  construction  and  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  recognized  sanitary  principles.  It  would 
serve  as  a  home  for  the  social  and  aesthetic  life  of  the  young  ladies. 
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and  uuder  proper  management  would  be  a  safeguard  to  their 
health.  By  reducing  the  cost  of  board  and  lodging  it  would  bring 
the  advantages  of  University  education  within  reach  of  a  very  large 
number  of  girls  of  moderate  means,  who,  at  present,  by  reason  of 
the  great  expense,  are  unable  to  receive  its  benefits.  Why  should 
young  women  be  required  to  pay  from  $20.00  to  $25.00  per  mouth 
for  board  when  young  men  secure  it  for  one-half  that  price  ? 

A  Woman's  Building  would  also  furnish  a  place  where,  until 
better  provision  is  made,  the  lady  students  in  the  University  could 
be  instructed  in  Art,  Music,  and  Domestic  Economy.  These 
branches  are  not  now  included  in  our  courses  of  instruction,  but  are 
considered  essential  in  colleges  equipped  for  the  complete  education 
of  women.  The  law  requires  that  the  University  of  Texas  "shall 
be  open  to  male  and  female  on  equal  terms";  but  such  is  now  not 
the  case.  In  order  to  remove  this  reproach  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
girls  of  Texas,  the  Board  earnestly  recommend  the  erection  of  a 
Woman's  Building  to  cost  $55,000.  Such  a  building  would  furnish 
a  suitable  place  for  the  social  entertainments  of  the  student  body, 
where  they  could  be  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  and  Lady  Assistant.  At  present  these  enter- 
tainments are  held  at  public  halls  down  town,  where  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  surround  them  with  proper  safeguards. 

These  entertainments  under  such  restrictions  would  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  social  culture  to  students  who  hitherto  have  been 
deprived  of  such  advantages,  and  would  elevate  and  strengthen  the 
entire  moral  and  social  life  of  the  University. 

It  is  estimated,  by  those  in  a  position  to  judge  of  these  things, 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  parents  who  desire  to  send  their  daugh- 
ters to  the  University  fail  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  lack  of  these 
boarding  facilities.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  number  of 
inquiries  in  regard  to  boarding  places  under  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
versity authorities. 

The  class  of  noble  young  men  and  women,  struggling  for  higher 
and  better  things,  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  University  by  a 
reduction  in  the  living  expenses,  would,  in  after  years,  contribute 
in  a  marked  degree  to  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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WATER  SUPPLY. 

When  the  West  Wing  of  the  University  was  constructed  in  1883, 
a  partial  and  temporary  water-supply  was  provided  for,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  enlarge  and  perfect  it  as  time  went  by  and  funds 
became  available;  since  then  the  Main  Building,  the  East  Wing, 
the  Chemical  Laboratory,  and  the  University  Hall  have  been 
erected,  the  student  body  has  increased  from  about  two  hundred  to 
eight  hundred,  and  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  water  is  required  as 
was  used  when  the  present  system  was  first  put  in  operation.  It 
is  true  that  some  additional  pipe  has  been  laid  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  supply  pipes  are  now  entirely  too  small  for  the  needs  of  the 
institution.  The  chemical  and  zoological  laboratories  have  not  the 
steady  and  reliable  supply  of  water  indispensable  to  their  success- 
ful operation,  one  department  of  the  institution  is  frequently  with- 
out water  because  it  is  being  used  in  another,  and  the  buildings  and 
entire  equipment  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  sub- 
stantially without  fire  protection.  An  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  likewise  needed  for  the  purposes  of  sanitation,  to  supply  the  stu- 
dents with  bathing  facilities,  and  to  preserve  the  trees  and  grass 
upon  the  campus.  The  Board  of  Regents  have  carefully  considered 
existing  conditions  and  discussed  various  suggested  plans  for  meet- 
ing the  difficulties  mentioned. 

The  sinking  of  an  artesian  well  upon  the  campus  and  erection 
of  an  independent  water  system  would  cost  not  less  than  $35,000, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  plant  would  be  very  expensive;  for 
reasons  not  necessary  to  state  in  detail  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to 
connect  -with  the  water  system  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum ;  and 
it  is  deemed  best  to  put  in  larger  supply  pipes,  running  entirely 
through  the  campus,  connecting  with  the  city  water  plant  on  both 
sides  so  as  to  avoid  dead  ends,  and  to  completely  and  effectively 
repipe  the  grounds  and  buildings,  with  hydrants  and  hose  at  all 
necessary  points.  A  careful  estimate  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  will  cost  about  $15,000. 

UTILIZATION  OF  INCOME  FROM  LANDS  FOR  BUILDINGS. 

A  detailed  report  of  income  from  University  lands  is  given  by 
Special  Agent  Saner  in  "Exhibit  E.'' 

Since  the  Constitution  of  the  State  forbids  appropriations  from 
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the  general  revenue  for  the  erection  of  University  buildings,  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  its  framers,  and  a  plain  necessity,  that 
the  available  University  fund  be  applied,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
permanent  upbuilding  and  development  of  the  institution.  Other- 
wise, the  University  might  forever  remain  in  its  present  undevel- 
oped condition,  and  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  State 
and  the  constantly  increasing  demand  of  our  people  for  higher 
education. 

The  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  an  undeveloped  and  imper- 
fect University ;  for  it  clearly  commands  otherwise.  It  says :  "The 
Legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  establish,  organize  and  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance,  support  and  direction  of  a  University  of 
the  first  class."  To  carry  out  this  mandate  by  providing  for  the 
gradual  upliuilding  of  the  University,  the  Board  recommend  that 
the  income  from  land  leases  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings and  other  permanent  improvements,  at  least  until  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  Universit}'^  in  this  direction  are  supplied.  The 
Board  have  followed  this  policy  during  the  last  four  years,  and 
thereby  have  completed  the  Main  Building,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal design,  have  enlarged  University  Hall,  and  have  begun  the 
work  of  gradually  improving  and  beautifying  the  University  Cam- 
pus. The  policy  is  desirable  not  only  because  it  seems  to  afford 
the  only  means  of  supplying  the  University  with  necessary  build- 
ings, but  also  because  the  income  from  land  leases  being  dependent 
upon  seasons  and  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  State,  is  quite  variable  fro'm  year  to  year,  and  liable  to 
material  decrease.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon,  therefore,  to  meet 
the  regular  running  expenses  of  the  University.  Nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  this  income  will  be  materially  increased  hereafter; 
for  the  lands  available  for  lease  are  almost  all  now  under  lease. 
This  income  might,  however,  be  applied  to  permanent  improve- 
ments, and  thus  the  University  would  grow  in  years  of  prosperity 
without  additional  charge  upon  the  State  treasury. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing and  adhering  to  a  permanent  policy  which  will  assure  not 
only  the  existence  of  the  University,  but  also  its  continued  growth 
and  development.  With  the  confidence  inspired  by  this  policy  of 
steady  development  through  revenue  from  fixed  sources,  private 
philanthropy  with  gifts  and  bequest?  would  coane  to  the  aid  of  the 
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State;  and  in  a  few  years  our  people  would  enjoy  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  a  "University  of  the  first  class,"  and  contemplated  by 
its  founders  and  the  founders  of  Texas. 

In  the  great  report  made  to  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1858  by 
Senator  Wigfall  urging  the  establishment  of  one  University  instead 
of  two  colleges  or  universities,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
in  1839,  lie  used  this  language: 

"To  establish  even  one  university  which  will  be  of  any  practical 
benefit  to  the  people,  the  outlay  must  be  large.  What  is  called 
economy  is  often  extravagance  in  disguise.  Parsimony  is  always 
so.  *  *  *  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
'Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry.'  State  pride  forbids  the 
establishment  of  an  institution  not  commensurate  with  the  vast 
resources  of  the  State.  *  *  *  Texas  should  be  a  unit.  Xo 
friendships  are  so  lasting  as  those  formed  in  early  youth;  no  ties 
so  binding  as  those  of  college  life.  The  chum  is  a  brother,  not  of 
accident,  but  of  choice. 

"Then  let  us  bring  our  youth  from  the  East  and  the  West,  from 
the  North  and  the  South,  and  educating  them  at  one  common  insti- 
tution, teach  them  to  feel  that  they  are  Texans.  When  their  hearts 
are  most  susceptible  of  impressions  allow  them  to  form  friendship- 
which  will  last  with  life.  When  they  meet  upon  the  great  theatre 
of  action,  let  them  meet  like  brothers.  Texas  came  into  the  Union 
as  an  Empire.  Virginia,  when  the  Empire  State,  furnished  pro- 
tection to  her  sisters  of  the  South.  She  has  been  overshadowed  by 
New  York.  Let  Texas  take  her  place.  Under  her  guidance  the 
South  will  be  safe — the  Union  will  be  safe."' 

Under  an  administration  of  the  University  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  our  fathers  and  the  aspirations  and  neces- 
sities of  our  people,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Texas  are  crowding 
her  halls  in  increasing  numbers  each  year,  and  there  is  rich  promise 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  long  cherished  hopes  of  a  great  and 
mighty  people. 

With  a  feeling  of  deep  gratification  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  of  using  the  income  from  the  lands  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings has  enabled  them  to  add  no  little  during  the  past  four  years 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  University,  and  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  its  continuance  will  be  permitted  by  the  granting  of  sufficient 
appropriations  from  the  general  revenue  to  meet  running  expenses, 
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the  Board  of  Eegents  present  the  following  statement  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  the  Main  University  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  estimate  of  appropriations  needed  for  the  next  two  years : 

MAIN  UNIVERSITY. 


Eeceipts  and  Disbursements. 


AVAILABLE   UNIVERSITY   FUND. 
FISCAL  TEAR  SEPTEMBER  1,  1898 — AUGUST  31,  1899. 

Receipts. 

To  balance   in   State  Treasury  August 

31,  1898 $  23,477  01 

To  receipts  from  University  lands  (in- 
cluding back  rent)    54,670  74 

To  receipts  from  interest  payments  on 

land  sales 2,547  02 

To  receipts  from  matriculation  fees.  . .  5,885  00 

To  receipts  from  interest  on  State  bonds  31,928  50 

To  transfer  from  general  revenue 423  82 

To  receipts  from  examinatio^n  fees 16  00 

To  appropriation  from  general  revenue.  40,000  00     $157,948  19 

Disbursements. 

By  disbursements  on  vouchers $114,743  83 

By   balance   in    State    treasury    August 

31,  1899   43,204  36     $157,948  19 


FISCAL  YEAR  SEPTEMBER  1,  1899 — AUGUST  31,  1900. 

Receipts. 

To   balance   in    State    treasury    August 

31,  1899 $  43,204  36 

To  receipts  from  University  lands.  . .  .     39,814  65 
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To  receipts  from  interest  pa3'ments  on 

land  sales $  8,621  35 

To  receipts  from  matriculation  fees. .  . .  6,855  00 

To  receipts  from  interest  on  State  bonds  31,895  00 

To  refund  (advancement    smallpox 

cases) 84  76 

To  balance  donated  to  complete  Uni- 
versity Hall '  1,239  13 

To  appropriation  from  general  revenue.  40,000  00     $165,714  25 


Disbursements. 

By  disbursement's  on  vouchers $155,251  70 

By   balance   in    State   treasury    August 

31,  1900 10,462  55     $165,714  25 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSES   FOR —  1901-2  1902-3 

1.  Present  salaries $  99,938  34 


6,500  00     $106,438  34     $106,438  34 
23,466  00         23,466  00 

7,550  00  7,550  00 


Additional  salaries  . . 

2.  Current  expenses  .  .  . 

3.  Schools,      laboratories 

and  workshop   . 

4.  Heating    plant,    Uni- 

versity Hall 3,564  00      

5.  Permanent      Improve- 

ments : 
Water  supply,  piping, 

standpipe,  etc.  . .  .      15,000  00 
Gymnasium     and 

equipment 10,000  00 

Woman's  building  .  .  .      55,000  00         40,000  00         40,000  00 


6.  Architect's  plans,  su- 
perintending, etc. 
(estimated)    2,500  00 


$181,018  34     $179,954  34 
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ESTIMATED   INCOME    FOR —                    1901-2  1902-3 

1.  Interest  on  State  bonds $  31,895  00     $  31,895  00 

2.  Land  leases 45,634  46         45,634  46 

3.  Interest  on  land  sales 2,233  12           2,233  12 

4.  Matriculation  fees 6,850  00           6,850  00 

5.  Appropriation   needed   from  general 

revenue 94,405  76         93,341  76 


$181,018  34     $179,954  34 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  above  estimated  expenses  is  given 
in  "Exhibit  F."  An  itemized  statement  of  expenditures  by  the 
Proctor  of  the  Main  University  from  June  16,  1898,  to  June  15, 
1899,  is  given  in  "Exhibit  G,"  and  of  the  expenditures  from  June 
16,  1899,  to  August  31,  1900,  is  given  in  "Exhibit  H." 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  AT  GALVESTON. 

The  transmission  from  the  three  to  the  four  year  course  has  been 
completed  in  the  Medical  Department,  and  the  past  session  is  the 
last  to  be  affected  by  the  change.  The  enrollment  of  the  school 
was  206  students  in  1898-1899,  and  222  in  1899-1900,  of  which 
latter  number  94  were  in  the  first  class  of  the  Medical  School — 
an  increase  of  almost  50  per  cent,  over  the  members  of  the  same 
class  in  the  two  preceding  sessions,  and  an  indication  of  a  return 
to  the  normal  matriculation.  This  department  has  maintained  the 
high  standard  of  requirements  and  instruction,  and  while  suffering 
a  slight  diminution  in  the  number  of  students,  has  not  sought 
greater  patronage  by  relaxation  of  rigid  regulations.  The  excellent 
showing  made  by  its  graduates  in  the  army,  navy.  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  in  private  practice  in  com- 
petition with  the  best  representatives  of  other  schools  has  been  a 
source  of  gratification,  and  has  justified  the  effort  to  afford  Texas 
students  an  opportunity  for  a  medical  education  of  high  order. 
The  system  of  instruction  in  this  school,  in  which  advancement 
depends  upon  proficiency  demonstrated  in  frequent  and  exacting 
tests,  is  not  known  to  be  in  force  in  any  Southern  or  Southwestern 
medical  school,  and  especially  distinguishes  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  branches.  In  advanced  subjects  and  clinical  work  the 
instruction  is  on  the  plane  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country.     It 
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has  been,  and  is,  the  intention  of  the  Board  to  attract  students 
qualified  to  undertake  the  study  of  medicine,  and  to  afford  them 
the  be;3t  means  of  doing  so,  rather  than  to  open  the  doors  of  this 
institution  to  unprepared  and  badl}^  equipped  men  seeking  the 
endorsement  of  a  diploma.  The  laws  of  the  State  are  so  framed 
as  to  permit  almost  any  one  to  practice  medicine,  and  to  place  no 
restraint  upon  quacks,  charlatans  and  incompetent  medical  men; 
and  in  these  are  found  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  standard  of  medical  education. 

The  Medical  Department  has  received  yearly  additions  to  its 
equipment,  but  much  is  still  required  to  enable  advanced  work  in 
its  various  departments  to  be  doaie,  especially  in  the  laboratory  of 
Bacteriology,  for  which  an  appi-opriation  was  asked  in  the  last 
report. 

In  the  John  Sealy  Hospital  the  school  has  found  the  source  of 
adequate  clinical  material,  but  this  could  be  advantageously 
increased  by  affording  State  aid  to  this  institution.  A  large  num- 
ber of  patients  from  the  interior  of  Texas  are  treated  here  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  of  this  burden  there  has  been  not  unjusti- 
fied complaint.  These  patients  are  properly  wards  of  the  State,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  so  than  a  large  number  who  never  have  the 
same  opportunities  to  be  cared  for.  The  same  facilities  should  be 
extended  all  such  unfortunates,  and  this  can  be  best  brought  about 
by  the  establishment  of  a  State  hospital;  and  the  location  of  this 
hospital  at  Galveston  would  not  only  insure  proper  medical  atten- 
tion at  small  cost,  but  would  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  Medical 
School.  A  precedent  for  such  an  institution,  and  an  instance  of  its 
successful  establishment  can  be  found  in  the  celebrated  Charity 
Hospital  of  New  Orleans. 

THE  GALVESTON"   STORM. 

The  city  of  Galveston  was  visited,  on  September  8.  1900.  by  a 
storm  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  country  for  violence  and 
destructiveness  to  life  and  property.  In  common  with  practically 
every  structure  in  the  city,  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  suffered  severe  damage,  and  were  rendered  unfit  for 
use  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  Medical  School  at  the  usual  date 
— October  1.  1900.  In  this  emergency,  friends  of  the  University 
"ame  to  the  assistance  of  the  Board,  and  advanced  funds  for  such 
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temporary  repairs  as  would  permit  the  resumption  of  teaching  b}^ 
November  15,  upon  which  day  the  Medical  Department  was  opened. 
The  college  building  suffered  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
main  roof,  a  large  quantity  of  roofing  slate,  all  glass  in  exposed 
windmvs,    the    smokestack    and   engine    room,    most    architectural 
embellishments,  cisterns,  pipes  and  guttering;  and,  in  addition,  was 
flooded  with  rain  water  from  above  and  sea  water  in  the  basement. 
This  loss  in  apparatus  and  fittings  was  most  heavily  felt  in  the  lab- 
oratories of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy  and  Anatomy,  in  the  Library  and 
reading  room  and  the  shop,  while  other  departments  suffered  com- 
paratively small  loss.     The  John  Sealy  Hospital  also  lost  much 
roofing  slate  and  window  glass,  its  smokestack  and  a  part  of  the 
engine  room,  and  was  flooded  with  rain  and  sea  water,  which  caused 
much  damage  to  plastering,  to  the  drug  room  and  to  out  clinic 
rooms.     The   wooden   building   devoted  to   negroes   was   rendered 
almost  useless  by  loss  of  windows,  partitions  and  sheathing,  and 
also  was  swept  by  the  wind  of  much  of  the  furniture  and  bedding. 
The  stable  was  demolished  and  the  ambulance  was  carried  into  the 
next  block  and  badly  wrecked.     The  University  Hall  had  its  roof 
entirely  swept  away,  and  was  injured  by  being  flooded  from  top  to 
bottom.      Chimnevs     and     the     engine     room     smokestack     were 
destroyed,  and  the  portico  damaged.     The  Nurses'  Home,  a  wooden 
building,  was  entirely  demolished  and  carried  away.     These  build- 
ings are  located  in  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  island,  and  have  but 
few  houses  between  them  and  the  open  sands.     They  consequently 
were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  both  wind  and  water;  and  that 
they  were  not  entirely  destroyed  is  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their 
construction  and  of  their  ability  to  withstand  any  storm  of  intensity 
hitherto  known  at  that  point.     They  were  occupied  not  only  by  the 
patients,  attendants  and  janitors,  but  were  a  refuge  for  hundreds  of 
people  driven  from  their  homes  in  the  vicinity;  and  yet  not  a  single 
life  was  lost  nor  a  serious  injury  sustained.     The  fencing,  trees, 
curbings  and  lawns  surrounding  these  buildings  were  wrecked  to  a 
large  extent,  though  there  was  evidence  of  loss  of  soil  from  scouring 
in  but  few  places. 

For  estimate  of  damage  and  loss  sustained  from  hurricane  of 
September  8,  1900,  see  "Exhibit  M,"  and  the  four  estimates 
attached  thereto,  made  by  George  B.  Stowe,  architect,  marked 
"Exhibit  1,"  "Exhibit  2,"  "Exhibit  3,"  and  "Exhibit  4." 
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An  appropriation  of  $60,000  is  asked  to  replace  and  repair  this 
loss  and  damage. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL   LABORATORY. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose,  there  has 
never  been  properly  organized  a  laboratory  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
School  of  Medicine,  although  the  need  of  such  a  department  has 
from  the  first  been  obvious  to  the  Eegents  and  a  source  of  much- 
regret.  Instruction  in  this  subject  has  from  necessity  been 
restricted  to  the  elementary  portions  of  the  work,  and  little  could 
be  accomplished  in  the  finished  product  of  service  to  the  people 
at  large  in  the  State. 

Properly  equipped,  such  a  department  should  be  in  position  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  State  Health  Department  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  character  and  source  of  epidemics,  to  give  final 
reports  upon  the  purity  and  infected  character  of  water  and  food 
supplies,  and  eventually,  if  provided  with  sufficient  means,  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  experiment  animals,  from  time  to  time  to  issue 
to  the  people  of  Texas  at  bare  cost  fresh  and  guaranteed  vaccines 
and  antitoxins  for  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  as  charbon  and 
black  leg  among  the  stock  and  the  cure  of  diphtheria  in  the  human 
being. 

For  this  laudable  purpose  the  Eegents  would  recommend  that  a 
special  appropriation  be  made  by  the  coming  Legislature  of  not 
less  than  $o,000. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  regret,  too,  to  the  Board  of  Regents  that 
thus  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
horse  and  cattle  industries  of  Texas  in  connection  with  the  School 
of  Medicine.  It  has  been  due  to  the  same  lack  of  funds  alone  that 
such  has  been  the  ease.  The  Board  feels  that  an  efficient  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  is  and  has  for  years  been  an  actual  need  in 
this  State;  and  is  confident  that  such  a  school  might,  with  much 
profit  and  comparatively  little  cost,  be  added  to  the  existing  depart- 
ments in  the  Medical  Branch.  In  the  beginning,  at  least,  but  two 
additional  professorships  would  be  required  to  be  added  to  the 
existing  faculty,  those  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and 
of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Obstetrics.  These  two  chairs  would 
cost  annually  $5,000  to  $6,000.  Besides  this,  a  limited  addition 
to  the  grounds  of  the  school  and  the  erection  thereon  of  such  simple 
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buildings  as  would  serve  as  animal  hospitals  with  a  suitable  lecture 
and  operating  building,  and  provision  for  a  few  stable  attendants 
would  amply  equip  the  school  for  its  first  few  years.  The  work  of 
students  in  this  branch  would,  in  all  other  studies  of  the  course 
than  the  two  chairs  named,  be  carried  on  without  additional  cost 
with  the  classes  in  human  medicine,  viz. :  Physiology,  Hygiene, 
Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  Histology,  Botany,  Embryology, 
Chemistry  and  Pathology.  Keference  to  this  list  of  studies  already 
provided  clearly  indicates  the  desirability  of  establishing  such  vet- 
erinary medicine  wath  the  existing  Medical  Branch  rather  than 
duplicate  the  list  of  instructors  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  in  a 
separate  ot  already  existing  institution;  and  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  the  horse  and  cattle  industries  in  Texas  amply  guarantees 
the  advisability  of  the  effort  to  establish  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion now  or  in  the  near  future. 

ANATOMICAL  LAW. 

The  want  of  a  law  permitting  the  dissection  of  human  bodies  in 
this  State  has  long  been  recognized,  and  more  than  one  attempt  has 
been  made  to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  statute,  but  without 
success.  The  study  of  medicine  is  largely  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  Anatomy ;  this  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual  dissec- 
tion, and  every  medical  school  in  the  State  must  stand  either  in 
an  attitude  of  dereliction  to  its  students,  or  in  contravention  of  the 
law.  Laws  properly  regulating  dissection  are  in  force  in  most 
communities  where  medicine  is  taught;  and  it  is  urgently  urged 
that  such  sanction  should  be  extended  to  the  schools  of  Texas. 

MEDICAL   DEPARTMENT. 

BUDGET    FOR   TWO    YEARS  BEGINNING  MARCH    1.    1901.    AND    ENDING 

MARCH   1,   1903. 

Estimated  Expenses:  1901-2.  1902-3. 

Salaries $40,526  QQ     $40,526  %& 

Current    expenses,    including    Laboratory 

supplies    8,736  25         8,736  25 


$49,262  91     $49,262  91 
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Estimated  Income :  1901-2.  1902-3. 

Fees  from  students $  4,262  91 

Appropriation    needed    from 

general  revenue ;   45,000  00     $49,262  91     $49,262  91 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  above  estimated  expenses  is  given 
in  "Exhibit  J." 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  past  two  years : 

RECEIPTS    AND    UISBCRSEMEXTS    OF    THE    MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT    OF 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS  COMMENCIxVG  AUGUST  31, 

1898,   AND  ENDING  AUGUST  31,   1900. 

Appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  year  1898.  . .  .$  38,500  00 
Fees  from  students  5,321  90 

$  43,821  90 

Amount  expended  from  March  1,  1898,  to  August  31, 

1898,  and  reported  in  former  statement 20,322  40 

Balance    $  23,499  50 

Appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  year  1899.  .  .  .$  35,500  00 
Appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for  the  year  1900.  .  .  .  35,500  00 
Appropriated  by  Extra  Session  of  the  Legislature  for 

the  year  1900  6,000  00 

Fees  from  students 6,660  00 

Total $107,159  50 

Disbursements. 

From  August  31,  1898,  to  August  31, 

1899,  as  shown  by  report  of  Pro- 
vost, "Exhibit  K" $  42,853  86 

From  August  31,  1899,  to  August  31, 

1900,  as  shown  by  report  of  Pro- 
vost, "Exhibit  L" 43,887  47 

$  86,741  33 

Balance   $  20,418  17 
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An  itemized  report  by  the  Provost  of  the  disbursements  for  the 
Medical  Department  is  given  in  "Exhibit  K"  and  "Exhibit  L." 

The  Board  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  condition  of  the  University, 

and  in  the  prospect  for  its  increasing  growth  and  usefulness.    They 

hope  to  see  it  cherished  by  the  State  as  its  foremost  instrumentality 

of  good,  improved  and  developed  year  by  year,  until  it  stands  as  a 

peer  among  the  leading  universities  of  America,  a  university  worthy 

of  Texas  and  oifering  to  the  youth  of  Texas  inspiration,  instruction, 

and  knowledge  that  will  equip  them  for  the  development  of  this 

Empire  State. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  S.  Henderson,  Chairman, 

Geo.  W.  Brackenridge, 

Beauregard  Bryan, 

e.  e.  cowart, 

H.  M.  Garwood, 

T.  W.  Gregory, 

H.  B.  Marsh, 

F.  M.  Spencer. 

(^W  t^*  ^w 

FIELD  AND  ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


The  action  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  chair,  that  of  field  and  economic  geology,  marks  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  faithful  instruction 
that  has  been  given  in  general  geology  and  mineralogy  is  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  efforts  to  bring  the  University  in  closer  touch  with 
the  material  progress  of  the  State,  to  afford  the  young  men  and 
women  who  seek  here  the  foundations  of  wider  usefulness  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  natural  resources  of  their 
chosen  home.  The  country  at  large  has  entered  upon  the  econo'mic 
development  of  its  material  wealth  on  a  scale  never  before  seen 
and  with  a  success  that  commands  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world.  In  1880  the  total  value  of  all  the  mineral  products  of  the 
United  States  was  $809,319,000;  in  1885  it  was  $427,898,680;  in 
1890  it  was  $619,513,173;  in  1895  it  Avas  $621,259,000,  and  in 
1899  it  rose  to  $976,008,94:6.  Within  twenty  years  it  almo-i 
trebled  itself. 
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These  are  not  idle  figures  to  be  gazed  upon  for  a  moment  with 
wonderment  at  the  enormous  sums  represented.  They  are  full  of 
meaning  when  once  we  apprehend  their  significance.  They  stand 
for  our  national  life  and  our  national  prosperity;  they  show  the 
tendency  of  great  events  and  mark  the  lines  along  which  we  shall 
continue  to  advance.  We  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  industrial 
development,  of  the  study  of  national  resources  and  the  best  means 
for  utilizing  them.  It  was  to  keep  pace  with  this  inevitable  devel- 
opment that  it  was  determined  to  begin  a  new  work  in  the  Unives- 
sit}'^,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  the  necessity  of 
occupying  their  rightful  place  in  the  sisterhood  of  States. 

For  almost  its  entire  existence,  whether  as  a  Republic  or  as  a 
State,  Texas  has  been  known  as  a  country  of  wonderful  agricultu- 
ral possibilities.  The  population  that  has  sought  its  fertile  lands 
was  attracted  here  by  the  desire  for  permanent  homes.  It  came 
with  the  intention  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  occupying  the  vast 
plains  in  cattle  raising.  Not  much  thought  was  given  to  the  min- 
eral wealth  that  underlay  the  soil :  it  was  considered  of  secondary 
importance  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  people 
began  to  awake  to  the  potential  wealth  concealed  from  view.  But 
noAV  a  new  day  has  dawned  and  new  ideas  have  begun  to  stir.  The 
old  order  of  things  is  not  to  pass  away,  but  it  will  be  supplemented, 
enlarged  and  vivified.  It  may  be  many  years  before  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  Staote  will  even  approximate  the  value  of  agricultu- 
ral products,  for  these  now  reach  $200,000,000  in  yearly  value, 
whereas  the  total  value  of  all  the  mineral  products  of  the  State  up 
bo  the  end  of  1898  is  something  over  $31,000,000.  Agriculture  and 
cattle  raising  are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  the  people  oi  this  State,  but  there  are  other  things  that 
interest  a  large  number  of  our  citizens  and  it  is  for  their  benefit 
that  the  University  aligns  itself  in  touch  with  the  mineral  develop- 
ment. 

During  the  last  month  we  have  seen  the  largest  oil  well  on  record 
spouting  forth  thousands  of  barrels  of  oil  a  day  in  a  part  of  the 
State  that  was  not  known  to  be  oil  bearing  in  a  commercial  sense. 
The  attention  of  the  entire  country  has  been  turned  towards  Texas 
as  a  possible  producer  of  oil  on  a  very  large  scale.  Already  the 
Lucas  well,  near  Beaumont,  could  produce  three  times  as  much  oil 
as  has  ever  in  any  one  year  been  credited  to  the  State.     Instead  of 
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the  millioii  barrels  of  oil  a  year,  we  can,  before  the  end  of  1901, 
receive  credit  for  three  millions  of  barrels.  Many  industries  will 
spring  up,  many  thousands  of  men  will  secure  profitable  employ- 
ment and  portions  of  the  State  that  have  not  felt  the  invigorating 
influences  of  large  enterprises  will  reap  abundantly  where  they 
have  not  sowed.  In  all  these  matters  the  University  must  occupy 
a  foremost  position.  It  cannot  afford  to  neglect  any  of  the  inter- 
ests that  affect  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  Texas,  whether  these 
be  purely  educational  or  concerned  in  the  more  active  affairs  of  life. 
It  belongs  to  the  people,  they  have  made  it  what  it  is,  and  it  is  for 
their  benefit  that  it  exists.  It  is  neither  for  the  farmer  nor  for  the 
cattle-man,  nor  for  the  oil  producer,  nor  for  the  miner,  but  for  all 
alike.  It  stands  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  all  the  citizens 
and  from  its  walls  nothing  but  wisdom  and  impartiality  should 
ever  issue. 

The  University  is  not  for  today  nor  for  tomorrow,  but  for  all  the 
years  that  stand  along  the  centuries  like  mile-stones  of  progress. 
It  cherishes  no  bitterness ;  it  has  no  prejudices ;  it  does  not  accumu- 
late, for  it  dispenses.  What  it  is  its  own  records  show,  what  it  will 
be  its  Alumni  and  its  friends  can  alone  determine. 

In  this  new  departure  it  bespeaks  the  good  will  and  active  co- 
operation of  all  classes  of  citizens  and  appeals  with  confidence  to 
all  who  would  share  in  the  common  prosperity. 

(^W  t^*  ti?* 

GRACE  HALL : 

A  CHURCH  INSTITUTE  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  IN  ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  need  of  the  University  of  Texas  for  a  dormitory  for  young 
ladies  hais  been  partly  met  and  more  than  proved  by  the  success  of 
the  above  Church  Institute  during  the  past  three  years. 

As  there  is  found  to  be  in  some  quarters  a  misunderstanding  or 
else  a  very  vague  idea  as  to  the  purpose  and  aim  of  this  enterprise 
and  in  deference  to  the  desire  of  many  for  a  more  general  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  history,  scope  and  aim  of  the  Institute,  the 
following  brief  review  is  gladly  written,  at  the  request  of  the  edi- 
tor, for  the  University  Record. 

The  Institute  now  comprises  two  buildings,  Grace  Hall  and  All 
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Saints'  Chapel.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  Grace  Hall,  as  it 
jiow  srands,  is  but  a  third  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  building. 
It  accommodates  twenty-eight  students,  aod  if  it  had  twice  as  many 
rooms  it  could  have  filled  them  all  at  the  opening  of  the  college 
term  last  October.  That  never-failing  obstacle,  lack  of  funds,  has 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  design,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  enough  of  our  Texas  citizens  \n\\\  realize  the 
importance  and  benefit  of  such  a  home  for  their  daughters  to  enable 
the  Bishop  to  carry  out  the  original  plan.  When  this  is  done  the 
work  will  also  have  a  better  chance  of  becoming  self-supporting. 
At  present  it  is  not.  Le^t  those  who  may  imagine  that  it  is  in  any 
remote  sense  a  financial  enterprise,  or  that  any  imaginary  person- 
age is  reaping  a  profit  therefrom  take  note  of  tJiis. 

The  Church  Institute  is  not  a  school,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  term,  nor  a  hotel,  nor  a  "charitable  institution.""  It  was 
founded  on  the  basis  of  a  legacy  left  for  educational  purposes  by  a 
church  vroman  some  years  ago.  In  order  to  fulfil  such  purposes 
the  Bisdiop  conceived  the  idea  of  providing,  first,  the  most  desirable 
home  possible  for  young  women  students,  who  came  froan  a  dis- 
tance to  attend  the  State  University,  and  secondly,  while  it  has 
been  said  above  that  this  is  not  a  school  in  the  technical  sense,  the 
original  idea  in  its  foundation  was  that  it  should  include  the  school 
idea  so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  certain  branches  such 
as  music,  art,  and  physical  culture  if  not  taught  in  the  University, 
and  especially  to  provide  lectures  by  experts  from  time  to  time  in 
the  departments  of  Christian  Evidences,  Church  History,  and  Bib- 
lical literature:  in  other  words,  to  supplement  in  any  and  every 
way  possible  the  work  of  this  University  in  the  development  of 
cultured.  Christian  women.  Owing  to  financial  limitations,  this 
part  of  the  plan  has,  as  yet,  been  only  in  a  very  small  measure  real- 
ized. The  other  part  of  the  idea  is  in  effective  operation,  and  has 
!)een  fully  jujstified  by  the  demand,  that  of  a  Church  home  for 
young  ladies  in  attendance  upon  the  University.  The  ultimate 
]:)urpose  and  logical  end  of  the  Bishop's  plan  is  the  establishment  of 
a  similar  institution  for  young  men.  It  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever 
lieen,  purposed  to  build  up  a  Church  school  for  girls  or  young  men 
distinct  or  separate  from  the  University. 

Grace  Hall  stands  on  a  lot  between  the  Bishop's  residence  on 
the  one  side  and  All  Saints'  Chapel  on  the  other.     The  Chapel, 
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which  wai5  completed  this  summer,  was  opened  for  service  on  Nov. 
8th,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ordination  of  its  chaplain.  The  Church 
Institute  is  non->ectarian  in  so  far  as  it  is  open  to  students  of  any 
denomination.  They  are  not  required  to  attend  the  Chapel,  but  are 
expected  regularly  to  attend  some  church.  The  auspices  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  under  which  the  Institute  was  founded  are  not 
intended  to  be  a  proselyting  influence,  but  to  serve  for  that  wise 
and  careful  supendsion  without  which  the  dormitory  idea  for 
women  in  a  co-educational  university  would  be  worse  than  a  fail- 
ure. The  advantage  of  the  dormitory  itself  as  a  common  home 
for  students  contrasted  with  the  disadvantages  of  its  alternative, 
numerous  and  miscellaneous  private  boarding  houses,  or  even  pri- 
vate families,  to  which  that  name  would  not  apply,  are  almost  too 
self-evident  to  need  specifying.  A  building,  which  in  its  construc- 
tion, heating,  lighting,  and  general  arrangement,  and  in  all  its  con- 
duct and  management  is  specially  calculated  to  provide  all  those 
elements  of  quiet,  physical  health  and  comfort,  so  necessary  for 
mental  work  must  be  the  most  desirable  environment  for  a  college 
student,  and  especially  for  a  woman. 

The  Church  Institute  has  been  in  existence  five  years.  The  first 
two  years,  before  the  building  was  erected,  the  young  ladies  who 
availed  themselves  of  its  privileges  were  accommodated  in  the 
Bishop's  own  home.  They  numbered  five  the  first  year  and  eight 
the  second.  The  third  year  numbered  twenty  students  in  the  new 
building,  and  last  year  this  increased  to  twenty-six.  This  fall 
there  were  as  many  as  fifty  or  more  applicants,  only  tw^enty-eight 
of  whom  could  be  received.  The  present  building,  as  above  said, 
is  in  reality  only  one  wing  of  the  intended  structure,  which  when 
completed,  will  accommodate  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  stu- 
dents. For  readers  resident  in  Austin  no  description  is  needed, 
but  for  those  not  familiar  with  the  buildings,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  location  is  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  city  of  Austin;  the 
rooms  and  passages  of  Grace  Hall  are  spacious  and  airy;  and  no 
room  is  allowed  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  two.  The  building  is 
under  the  management  of  a  cultivated  lady  in  charge,  whose  inter- 
est in  the  young  ladies  is  personal  and  constant. 

As  to  All  Saints"  Chapel,  it  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  this  chapel  is  intended  specially  and  primarily  for  the 
Universitv  students.     It  is  not  merely  for  the  use  of  Grace  Hall, 
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but  was  built  to  provide  an  EpiscojDal  church  within  easy  reach  of 
the  University,  which  shoukl  unite  all  the  students  who  are  mem- 
bers of  that  communion  in  a  common  brotherhood,  but  also  to  be 
open  to  all  students  wdio  will  avail  themselves  of  its  services.  The 
Bishop  has  put  his  whole  heart  into  this  work  and  earnestly  desires 
the  co-operation  of  both  students  and  professors.  In  this  day  of 
college  fraternities,  shall  there  be  less  interest  and  loyalty  among 
the  students  of  a  common  faith  and  worship  who,  coming  from  all 
parts  of  our  State,  are  in  truth  united  by  the  most  sacred  of  all 
ties  into  a  Christian  brotherhood,  than  in  the  Greek  letter  frater- 
nities, however  elevating  as  well  as  social  may  be  their  motives? 
Whether  or  not  these  students  be  actual  church  members,  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  Christian  homes  and  under  church 
influences  have  an  obligation  to  fulfil,  a  flag  to  uphold,  by  identi- 
fying themselves  with  a  church  of  God  while  in  this  city.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  chapel  to  provide  a  church  home  for  such  students, 
where  they  may  feel  that  they  belong  in  every  sense;  where  they 
are  not  only  welcome,  but  where  their  regular  attendance  on  Sun- 
day is  expected  and  claimed,  not  only  for  their  own  sakes,  but  for 
the  sake  of  their  influence  in  the  support  of  Christianity  in  the 
State  of  Texas. 

As  was  said  of  Grace  Hall,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will 
regard  this  chapel  either  as  a  proselyting  agency  or  as  intended  in 
any  way  to  do  a  negative  work  by  diminishing  attendance  at  the 
worship  of  other  denoaninations  of  Christians.  No  such  thought 
had  any  place  in  its  conception.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to  meet  the 
religious  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  students  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  it  should  therefore  receive  encouragement  and  support 
at  tlieir  hands.  It  is  not  a  decoy  for  those  students  who  arc  already 
attendants  elsewhere.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  either  from 
indifference  or  because  of  inconvenience  in  finding  the  service 
which  they  love  best  near  at  hand,  or  for  any  other  reason  are  not 
regular  attendants  at  any  church  in  Avistin. 

G.    H.    KlXSOLVING. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  STATE.* 

Among  the  events  of  recent  months,  in  which  wars  and  rumors 
of  wars  have  occupied  so  largely  the  attention  of  the  public, 
there  is  none  which,  to  the  close  observer,  is  more  fraught  with 
interest  than  the  peaceful  invasion  of  foreign  lands  by  American 
capital  and  machinery.  Though  great  industrial  movements  are 
but  little  understood  or  even  recognized  by  people  at  large,  yet  of 
late  certain  striking  instances  have  attracted  universal  attention. 
We  read  in  the  daily  press  of  great  contracts  for  bridges  in  Africa 
given  to  our  builders  by  the  British  government,  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  locomotives  on  English  and  British-Colonial  rail- 
way systems,  of  the  demand  for  American  machinery  in  great 
English  manufacturing  and  electrical  enterprises,  and  finally,  with- 
in the  past  few  days,  the  announcement  of  the  exploiting  by  Ameri- 
can capital  of  a  vast  system  of  underground  railways  in  the  city  of 
London,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  commercial  activ- 
ity and  technical  skill. 

These  examples,  notable  because  of  their  relation  to  the  rivalry 
between  England  and  America,  are  of  prime  interest  as  illustra- 
trations  of  that  marvelous  development  in  every  line  of  industrial 
activity  which  has  characterized  the  past  two  decades  of  our  history 
and  made  us  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  and  exporting  nations 
of  the  globe. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  streiigth  of  our  commercial  progress,  in 
its  sudden  leap  towards  world-wide  supremacy,  that  demands  our 
attention,  attractive  though  the  subject  be  to  every  patriot.  To 
thoughtful  men  the  chief  interest  in  any  phenomenon  shonld  lie  in 
the  interpretation  of  its  causes,  and  the  application  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  future.  So,  at  this 
time,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  certain  prominent  factors  in  the 
upbuilding  of  this  new  order  of  things  and  measure  in  part  the 
relation  they  bear  to  the  growth  of  the  body  politic. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  this  commercial  suc- 
cess i-'  due.  in  large  measure,  to  the  superiority  of  the  American 
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workman.  Independent  by  nature,  untrammeled  by  tradition, 
freed  from  false  class  distinctions,  better  educated  and  in  all  social 
and  moral  relations  a  truer  man  than  his  competitor  abroad,  the 
work  he  does  is  not  merely  the  product  of  his  hand  but  of  his 
brain.  Though  he  does  not  wear  the  academic  garb  or  follow  the 
methods  of  academic  procedure,  he  is  as  clearly  a  seeker  for  new 
truth  as  any  master  of  scholastic  training,  and  the  originality  of  his 
thought  and  clearness  of  his  conceptions  are  largely  the  antecedent 
of  that  fertility  of  invention  which  is  our  national  pride. 

Again,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  much  has  been  due  to  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  the  American  employer.  Characteristic  of  his  rela- 
tions to  his  employes  and  of  his  financial  views,  it  is  more  espe- 
cially manifest  in  his  cognizance  of  the  new  influences  that  are 
transforming  civilization.  Though  not,  iu  general,  the  possessor  of 
a  college  diploma,  he  has  acquired  in  the  great  school  of  the  busi- 
ness world  an  understanding  of  the  interdependence  of  science  and 
the  material  arts  which  is  the  precursor  of  advancement  in  methods 
O'f  manufactui^e.  He  does  not,  like  the  Englishman,  point  with 
pride  to  the  machine  which  for  sixty  years  has  done  good  service 
and  is  still  in  use,  but  to  the  latest  creation  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity which  means  a  new  economy  in  production.  To  him  pre- 
cedents mean  nothing.  The  question  is  how,  in  the  here  and  now, 
each  department  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  may  be  so 
brought  under  the  control  of  determined  laws  that  waste  of  energy 
or  material  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  To  this  end  he  is  con- 
stantly Sleeking  new  a.ppliances  and  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

Important  though  ihe  enlightened  employer  and  intelligent  and 
skillful  workman  have  been  to  this  new  birth  of  industry,  they 
alone  have  not  wrought  out  the  results  which  are  stirring  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  real  power  behind  the  throne  has  been  and  is 
increasingly  the  scientifically  trained  technician.  It  is  scarcely 
thirty  years  since  the  recognition  of  the  untold  wealth  that  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  discoveries  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  created  a  demand 
for  trained  hands  and  intellects  which  could  put  into  practice  the 
facts  and  formula?  of  the  laboratory.  Nevertheless,  in  that  brief 
lime  there  has  sprung  full  armed,  as  if  from  the  sowing  of 
dragon's  teeth,  a  great  army  of  technologists  the  measure  of  whose 
f-miqucst    is    the    commercial    progress    of    today.     As    designers. 
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chemists,  metallurgists,  architects,  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineers  they  have  invaded  every  line  of  industry  and  through 
their  deeper  knwvledge  of  natural  laws  and  insight  into  possible 
applications  have  made  feasible,  at  every  step  of  formerly  chaotic 
methods,  an  exact  procedure  which  has  been  the  real  element  of 
success.  Moreover,  keenly  alive  to  the  meaning  of  each  new  truth 
as  it  issues  from  the  laboratory  of  the  investigator  in  pure  S'cience, 
they  are  opening  countless  avenues  of  activity  which,  in  bewilder- 
ing maze,  stretch  out  to  the  yet  unknown  beyond,  enlarging  the 
possibilities  of  life  and  intensifying  its  meaning. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  poured  in 
tumultuous  mass  over  Xiagara  Falls  and  whirled  in  resistless  fury 
through  the  wild  gorge  below,  a  marvelous  spectacle,  but  without 
meaning  or  aim.  Today,  tlie  beauty  of  the  spectacle  remains,  but 
there  is  a  new  purpose  in  the  flood.  Harnessed  by  the  electrical 
engineer,  the  energ}'  which  once  ran  riotously  to  waste  is  now  sent 
far  and  wide,  vitalizing  old  industries  and  creating  new  in  endless 
succession.  Xor  is  this  a  solitary  instance.  The  story  of  the 
growth  of  our  great  electric  lighting  and  railway  systems,  of  the 
stupendous  development  of  our  steel  industries,  of  the  new  methods 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  is  as  fascinating  as  any  tale  of  the  Ara- 
bian Xights  and  inight  like  it  be  multiplied  a  thousand  fold.  The 
magician  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  technical  expert  and  the 
genii  he  summons  at  his  will  are  the  facts  of  science.  The  modern 
factory  is  as  truly  a  laboratory  of  applied  science  as  any  depart- 
ment of  a  great  university,  and  the  value  of  its  product  is  deter- 
jnined,  in  large  measure,  by  the  extent  to  which  commercial  prac- 
tice has  been  coordinated  with  scientific  tlieory  by  that  master  of 
l)oth,  the  trained  technician. 

But  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  technologist  that  we  desire  to 
emphasize,  striking  though  its  results  are.  The  product  of  our 
great  scientific  schools,  the  engineer,  is  the  exponent  of  that  new 
education  which  is  just  now  finding  world-wide  recognition,  and 
the  demand  for  which  forms  the  text  of  this  paper. 

It  may  be  true  that  ""poets  are  born,  not  made,"  that  in  cerain 
phases  of  thoaght  the  touch  of  divine  inspiration,  which  we  r  Jl 
genius,  is  a  natural  gift  and  not  acquired  through  training,  bu'  in 
the  world  at  large  the  power  to  create  and  control  is  not  bestowed  by 
nature.     However  brilliant   may  be  the   natural  faculties  of   the 
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indiviual  they  cannot  give,  unaided,  that  grasp  of  the  actualities 
and  possibilities  of  existence  which  is  the  wellspring  of  productive 
work.  To  state  that  only  through  years  of  study  of  facts  and  theo- 
ries can  this  mastery  be  secured,  is  merely  to  formulate  in  crude 
words  the  value  of  education,  which  we  all  recognize  and  which 
demands  no  argument.  Palpably  true  though  this  be  to  every  one, 
it  is  only  of  late  that  we  have  commenced  to  comprehend  the  extent 
of  its  meaning.  Schools,  colleges,  universities  have,  indeed, 
existed  almost  since  the  beginning  of  human  organization,  but  their 
efforts  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  promulgation  of  a  fixed 
propaganda,  the  issue  of  which  was  the  increase  of  a  sort  of  close 
corporation  of  learned  professions  in  which  theologians,  law- 
yers, physicians,  historians  and  classicists  were  the  elements  in  con- 
trol. To  the  followers  of  other  professions,  not  included  in  this 
Brahmin  caste  of  assumed  superiority,  they  have  had  little  to  offer, 
save  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  studies,  the  raison  d'etre  of 
which  was  that  ill  begotten  fallacy,  "a  general  education."  Of 
science  in  its  relation  to  intellectual  growth  they  have  had  some 
feeble  conception,  but  of  its  bearing  on  the  physical  well-being  of 
man  and  his  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  nature,  which  means 
the  mastery  of  life,  they  have  had  no  adequate  understanding.  In 
fact,  the  correlation  between  education  and  practical  affairs  has  been 
almost  neglected  and  ofttimes  with  a  determined  purpose  which 
has  seriously  hampered  rational  progress.  As  a  result  of  a  dog- 
matic conservatism  which  has  long  dominated  the  educational  field, 
and  which  has  fostered  the  belief  that  the  glorification  of  the  old 
traditions  of  classical  knowledge  was  the  chief  end  of  man. 
attempts  to  introduce  technical  courses  into  our  oldest  seats  of 
learning  have  met  with  almost  complete  failure.  Even  when 
accomplished,  it  has  been  through  the  agency  of  a  separate  school, 
whose  connection  with  the  institution  was  merely  nominal  and  was 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.  Because  the  engineer,  however  much 
a  master  of  scientific  theory,  must  also  through  actual  practice  in 
the  foundry,  machine  shop  and  testing  room,  acquire  that  skill  of 
hand  and  knowledge  of  materials  which  would  enable  him  to  design 
and  supervise  the  construction  of  complicated  machinery,  he  has 
been  generally  considered  to  stand  lower  in  the  scale  of  education 
and  often  of  intelligence  than  he  who  has  a  knowledge  of  certain 
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rudiments  of  the  classics,  of  the  formulae  and  technicalities  of  the 
law  or  of  the  symptoms  of  disease. 

Fortunately  for  our  national  prosperity  the  power  to  educate  the 
man  of  the  hour  has  not  been  confined  to  colleges.  In  answer  to 
the  peremptory  demand  for  practical  and  scientific  education  there 
have  sprung  up  during  the  last  thirty  years  all  over  this  land  great 
technological  institutions  whose  remarkable  growth  and  increasing 
strength  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  modern  educational 
advancement.  The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute, Worcester  Polytechnic,  Stevens  Institute,  Case  School  of 
Applied  Science,  the  engineering  departments  of  the  Universities 
of  Cornell,  Lehigh,  Michigan,  Purdue,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota,  and  others,  with  their  large  and  brilliant  facul- 
ties, superb  equipments  and  thousands  of  students  are  among  the 
chief  factors  in  our  commercial,  social  and  political  progress,  for, 
more  than  all  other  institutions  of  learning,  they  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  age.  To  speak  of  the  work  that  they  have  accom- 
plished is  but  to  tell  again  the  story  of  our  industrial  growth,  for 
in  all  its  countless  phases  it  bears  the  impress  of  their  labors. 

The  influence  which  they  have  exerted  has,  indeed,  been  great, 
but  the  promise  of  the  future  is  of  still  larger  things.  The  science 
of  the  present  is  merely  the  presage  of  what  is  to  come.  We  have 
as  yet  gotten  oaily  feeble  ideas  of  the  atomic  and  molecular  forces 
whose  actions  and  interactions  give  rise  to  the  material  universe. 
Confronted  on  every  hand  by  tlie  "everlasting  why,"  we  can  only 
formulate  hypotheses,  experiment  and  formulate  anew,  while  fresh 
discoveries,  in  solving  the  problems  at  hand,  lead  on  to  still  larger 
problems  in  baffling  perplexity.  Kot  only  is  this  true  of  pure 
science,  but  also  of  its  applications,  for,  sooner  or  later,  each  new 
law  of  nature  becomes  elfective  in  the  industrial  arts  and  adds  its 
mite  to  that  accumulated  power  over  matter  which  is  ceaselessly 
changing  all  the  conditions  of  life.  The  engineering  professions 
have  already  accomplished  marvels,  but  what  remains  undone  is  of 
vastly  greater  extent  and  value,  and  for  its  realization  deeper 
knowledge  is  required.  As  we  come,  day  by  day,  more  surely  under 
the  reign  of  natural  law,  a  grasp  of  the  principles  which  form  the 
structure  of  applied  science  becomes  a  dominant  necessity  and  the 
demand  for  technical  training  increasingly  imperative. 

The  world-wide  recognition  of  the  increasing  value  of  the  pro- 
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ductive  arts  has  already  been  noted,  but  it  is  impossible  in  a  brief 
summary  to  show  the  strength  of  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
aroused.  University  faculties  and  governing  bodies  may  not  have 
felt  the  vitality  of  the  issue,,  for,  as  before  remarked,  there  has  been 
little  effort  on  their  part  to  secure  that  comprehension  of  reality 
which  depends  upon  the  cognition  of  the  practical,  but  the  great 
Avorld  of  commerce,  the  moving,  thinking  world,  has  awakened  to 
an  understanding  of  the  necessities  of  the  future.  In  Gennany, 
particularly,  the  home  of  the  greatest  universities,  the  fountain 
head  of  classical  and  philosophical  learning,  enormous  strides  have 
been  taken.  Fostered  by  the  government  as  among  the  most  pow- 
erful stimuli  to  national  progress,  the  technical  institutions  have 
attained  a  degree  of  influence  elsewhere  unknown,  sharing  with  the 
universities  the  power  to  grant  the  highest  degrees  that  are 
bestowed  upon  the  masters  of  knowledge.  In  England  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  educational  formulae,  as  expounded  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  for  generations  set  the  bounds  for 
academic  learning,  but  little  has  been  done.  A  tremendous  reac- 
tion has,  however,  at  last  .set  in.  Warned  by  the  inroads  already 
made  by  Germany  and  America  into  the  markets  once  under  her 
control,  and  determined  to  regain  her  commercial  prestige,  Eng- 
land is  aroused  to  new  purposes,  chief  of  which  is  an  educational 
reform.  In  speeches  in  Parliament,  in  public  addresses  Ijy 
her  greatest  political  and  social  leaders,  in  editorials  in  her  most 
conservative  newspapers,  the  largest  development  of  technical 
training  is  insisted  upon  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  maintenance  of 
prosperity,  and  already  many  steps  have  been  taken  towards  its 
realization.  To  give  further  illustrations  is  unnecessary,  for  every- 
where conditions  and  tendencies  are  similar  in  kind  if  less  marked 
in  degree. 

If  then  it  be  true,  as  judged  by  the  results  we  see  and  by  the 
expressed  opinion  of  the  world  at  large,  that  instruction  in  techni- 
cal lines  is  essential  to  the  full  fruition  of  national  life,  we  need  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  larger  growtli  in  this  direction. 
To  rest  content  with  the  means  of  the  present  is  the  height  of  folly. 
Our  national  resources  may  be  vast,  our  originality  of  thought  and 
action  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  our  concepts  of  social  and  politi- 
cal relations  wisely  defined,  hut  unless  our  progress  in  the  mechan- 
ical arts  is  more  and  more  brought  under  the  control  of  exact 
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science  by  competent  leaders  and  workers,  we  cannot  long  hold  our 
place  among  the  nations.  In  the  keen  competition  of  the  coming 
century  that  nation  will  rise  to  greatest  eminence  which,  with 
broadest  view  of  what  life  is  and  means,  fosters  an  educational  sys- 
tem which  is  most  strictly  in  accord  with  the  needs  of  mankind  in 
his  relation  to  the  world  which  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come. 
Considered  thus,  in  its  relation  to  the  individual  and  the  State, 
the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  technical  education  sliould 
not'  be  confined  to  special  schools,  either  separated  from  or  in  name 
only  allied  to  our  higher  institutions,  but  should  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  every  university.  Though  seeming  to  devotees  of 
the  conventional  an  incongruity,  it  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  best 
pedagogical  ideals  in  its  endeavor  to  coordinate  education  with  life. 
There  is  a  widespread  misconception  of  this  truth,  but  an  examina- 
tion of  the  curricula  of  leading  schools  of  technology  will  bring  a 
speedy  conviction.  Strong  not  only  in  pure  and  applied  science, 
but  also  in  history,  economics  and  literature,  they  otfer  a  training 
M^hich  is  accentuated  with  that  practical  idealism  which  is  the  true 
end  and  aim  of  education.  It  is,  it  is  true,  limited  in  the  number 
of  the  subjects  covered,  but  specialism  is  the  necessary  correlative 
to  a  mastery  of  the  intricacies  of  knowledge.  The  day  of  mere 
general  culture  is  over.  Whether  it  be  in  the  sciences  or  the 
humanities,  the  study  of  exact  relations,  of  far  reaching  theories, 
requires  a  degree  of  attainments  that  cannot  be  acquired  through 
any  veneering  process.  That  general  smattering  of  knowledge  of 
many  subjects,  once  highly  valued,  has  given  place  to  a  more 
restricted,  but  more  penetrating,  "\asion  into  some  field  and  with 
actual  gain  of  mental  power.  In  reality,  the  vast  majority  of  those 
men  whom  M^e  consider  the  best  educated,  who,  with  clear  insight 
into  some  one  branch  of  knowledge,  are  molding  thought  and 
action,  have  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with  other  subjects.  Preju- 
dice aside,  the  difference  between  the  close  student  of  the  humani- 
ties and  the  fully  equipped  technician  is  one  of  type  only  and  not 
of  degree  of  mental  equipment.  With  larger  tolerance  and  truer 
appreciation  of  the  real  meaning  of  education,  all  subjects  which 
require  the  highest  mental  activity  will  find  their  places  in  the 
university,  ministering  differently  but  with  increasing  power  to 
the  heterogeneous  demands  of  our  complicated  civilization.  It  is 
a   one-sided  institution  that  offers  instruction  in   certain  profes- 
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sions,  but  rigidly  excludes  others,  or  that  actually,  or  even  by 
implication,  places  a  higher  value  on  one  type  of  educatiO'U  than 
another.  A{\  men  may  not  be  created  eqital  in  brain  capacity,  but 
in  every  one  there  exists  in  some  degree  an  inborn  originality,  the 
suppression  of  which  is  sure  to  result  in  sterility.  Even  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  it  is  far  better  from  every  social  and  moral  stand- 
point to  be  a  skilled  engineer  than  a  half-baked  member  of  some 
other  profession,  the  predominance  of  whose  claims  rest-s  on  a  false 
system  of  educational  ethics.  But  if,  as  we  are  often  told,  the  goal 
of  scholarship  is  the  enlargement  and  elevation  of  the  conceptions 
of  its  disciples,  applied  science  has  equal  claims  with  any  subject, 
for  the  ultimate  it  seeks  is  the  harmony  of  man  and  nature. 

And  here  we  remark  that  the  union  of  technical  studiet?  with 
those  already  recognized  as  necessary  parts  of  university  courses  is 
of  large  value  because  of  their  influence  upon  the  ideas  which  are 
there  promulgated.  The  conservatism  and  narrowness,  which  has 
marked  educational  discussions,  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  that 
attrition  between  subjects  and  methods  which  is  so  productive  of 
progressive  thought.  The  very  diversity  in  manner  of  procedure 
and  apparent  aims  between  the  humanities  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  sciences  on  the  other,  tends  constantly  toward  a  recreation  of 
standards  and  a  re-foiinulating  of  principles.  Placed  on  a  par, 
each  is  an  incentive  to  the  other,  leading  to  an  increased  activity 
and  a  broadmindedness  in  both  teacher  and  student,  which,  in 
this  day  of  specialism,  is  of  the  greatest  moment.  Furthermore, 
the  practice  in  the  workshop,  which  has  been  much  decried  as 
beneath  iniiversity  standards,  is,  in  reality,  of  especial  value,  not 
merely  for  the  acquirement  of  skill  of  hand,  but  as  filling  an  urgent 
need  in  our  social  life.  As  has  been  well  said,  "It  is  teaching  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor  and  al)olishing  superficial  standards  in 
educational  aims.  Knowledge  can  no  longer  be  the  acquirement  of 
opinions  or  theories  at  second  hand ;  its  aim  must  be  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  mind,  of  the  hand,  of  the  whole  man.''  There  are 
but  two  factors  in  human  existence,  mind  and  matter,  and  to  neg- 
lect either  means  a  loss  of  power.  History,  literature,  philosophy 
and  ethics  have  a  marked  value  in  any  scheme  of  education,  but 
without  the  vitalizing  conceptions  of  our  power  over  the  material 
things  of  life,  they  fail  to  attain  the  desired  ends.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a  crying  shame  that  the  largest  percenlage  of  onr  college  educated 
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men  have  but  a  feeble  ujiderstanding  of  the  practical  side  of  life. 
Monasticisni  in  education  should  be  as  much  of  an  anomaly  as  in 
religion.  Far  from  being  the  subject  of  commiseration,  the  practi- 
cal man  of  science  commands  our  admiration  for  his  power  to 
utilize  all  his  faculties  to  the  best  advantage  for  himself  and  the 
public  whom  he  serves. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  may  seem  a  digression  from  our  subject; 
but  the  relation  of  technical  education  to  the  present  needs  of  this 
State  cannot  be  understood  save  from  those  broader  points  of  view 
which  have  been  indicated.  We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  cen- 
tury and  look  out  upon  a  rapidly  changing  scene.  Old  conditions 
have  passed  away;  all  things  have  become  new.  From  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  from,  sorrow  and  suffering,  we  have  arisen  a  stronger 
people,  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  reunited 
nation.  With  this  wider  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  has 
come  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  direction  in  which  our  largest 
opportunities  lie.  Already  a  great  agricultural  people,  we  are 
learning  that  the  raising  of  crops  or  live  stock,  however  scientifi- 
cally or  successfully  done,  should  not  constitute  the  measure  of  our 
activities.  If  we  are  to  reach  our  full  power  we  must  be  manufac- 
turers and  miners,  producers  in  all  lines  in  which  economic  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  With  cheap  labor,  great  water  powers,  vast 
mineral  deposits  and  A\ith  the  ocean  at  our  doors,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not,  equally  with  the  North  and  East,  supply  many 
of  our  own  demands  and  exercise  a  large  influence  in  the  markets 
of  the  globe.  That  such  a  development  is  predestined  for  us  is 
perfectly  clear  and  the  only  der-ision  for  us  to  make  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  will  take  part.  Alreadv  we  see  great  industries  springing 
up,  cotton  mills  by  the  score,  blast  furnaces  and  coal  mines,  oil 
wells  and  refineries,  furniture  factories,  machine  shops,  foundries 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  each  playing  its  part  in  the  creation  of 
new  industrial  life.  The  prospect  is  indeed  encouraging,  but  yet 
it  has  a  dark  side.  Not  only  do  we  find  that  in  large  measure  the 
invested  capital  is  controlled  by  citizens  of  other  States,  but  prac- 
tically all  the  skilled  lalvor  employed,  from  the  superintendent 
m  charge  to  the  engineer  in  the  power  house,  has  been  imported 
from  outside.  An  investigation  shows  that  less  than  5%  of  those 
who  occupy  positions  where  some  technical  skill  is  demanded  on 
oni'  railroads  or  in  our  factories,  mines,  electric  light  and  power 
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plants,  arc  native  Texans.  We  shonkl  not  be,  it  is  true,  dis- 
ciples of  sectionalism,  for  that  spirit  of  the  devil  is  gone  and  must 
not  be  revived,  but  we  need  to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  sons  are 
not  to  be  the  men  of  mark  in  these  lines,  unless,  save  in  civil  engi- 
neering, the}^  seek  their  professional  training  in  other  States,  where 
the  recognition  of  the  value  of  applied  science  has  found  its  expres- 
sion in  the  great  technical  schools  which  have  been  named. 

Today  we  have  the  capital  at  hand  for  any  enterprise  and  the 
energy  for  its  pursuit,  but  we  have  not  the  trained  men  to  take  it 
in  charge  and  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  we  are  forced 
to  sit  idly  by  while  our  most  brilliant  sons  enter  professions  already 
overcrowded,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  individual  and  the  waste  of 
energy  in  the  body  politic. 

That  a  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  demanded  is  evident, 
but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  does  not  mean  a  tearing 
down  but  a  building  up  on  the  foundations  that  have  been  laid. 
Already  in  our  University  the  schools  of  science  stand  for  the  high- 
est ideals  of  pure  scientific  work.  WTiile  exerting  every  effort  in 
the  giving  of  the  best  instruction  they  are  contributing  as  well,  by 
varied  investigations,  to  our  knowledge  concerning  all  that  nature 
has  placed  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  All  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  but  it  is  only  one  factor  in  the  equation  of  our  economic  growth. 
The  development  of  the  State  does  not  rest  upon  a  mere  knowledge 
of  its  features,  however  valuable  that  may  be.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
seek  out  and  classify  our  plants  and  animals,  to  learn  the  bounds 
of  their  habitations  and  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  mineral  depos- 
its and  their  economic  value.  It  is  well  for  us,  in  brief,  to  know, 
at  any  cost,  the  resources  of  the  land  in  which  we  dwell,  but  above 
this  it  is  well  for  us  to  so  train  our  young  men  that,  building  upon 
the  knowledge  gained,  they  may  contribute  in  fullest  measure  to 
the  future  greatness  of  our  commonwealth. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  ?  The  question  is  imperative,  but  the 
solution  is  by  no  means  simple.  To  merely  state  that  we  should 
enlarge  our  University  curriculum  to  include  the  desired  subjects 
is  but  a  partial  answer.  The  manner  of  procedure  is  all  import- 
ant, for  here  precedents  largely  fail  us.  To  luerely  provide  a 
teaching  force  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  Laboratories  and  equip- 
ment are  equally  necessary,  for  without  them  the  wisest  teaching 
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becomes  unmeaning  and  trivial.  A  realization  of  this  fact  is  much 
to  be  desired,  for  among  people  at  large  there  is  a  general  miscon- 
ception of  the  needs  to  be  met.  Few  have  any  clear  understanding 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  laboratory  and  the  consequent  outlay 
that  is  required  for  its  construction  and  maintenance.  Take  its 
design,  for  example;  a  thing  of  seemingly  small  import,  but  in 
reality  vital.  For  a  great  factory,  as  all  are  aware,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  building  with  a  certain  number  of  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  but  the  plan  must  be  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise,  that  the  largest  economy  of  time  and  labor  may 
l:>e  secured.  True  of  the  factory,  where  future  profits  will  allow 
of  necessary  changes,  it  is  of  greater  importance  to  a  university 
that  its  laboratories  be  so  planned  in  each  detail  that  economy  of 
instruction  and  precision  of  work  will  be  always  possible.  The 
designing  of  such  a  building,  fitted  to  receive  the  various  appli- 
ances, many  of  which  necessitate  exacting  conditions  of  light,  heat 
and  space,  and  so  arranged  that  instruction  of  classes  of  various 
grades  can  be  underlaken  with  a  minimum  teaching  force,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  moment,  involving  much  experience  and  careful  study. 
Only  recently  the  writer  visited  a  new  laboratory,  supposedly  plan- 
ned with  great  care,  where,  on  trial,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
conduct  the  regiilar  classes  without  an  increase  in  the  corps  of 
teachers,  because  of  serious  mistakes  in  the  size  and  arrangement  of 
the  various  rooms.  If  difficult  in  institutions  where  the  number  of 
students  remains  practically  constant,  it  is  all  the  more  so  where  a 
continual  increase  renders  an  enlargement  imperative  from  time  to 
time.  The  method  once  generally  prevalent,  when  technical 
studies  were  in  their  infancy,  was  to  crowd  them  together  in  one 
Intilding  with  the  result  that,  like  the  old  woman's  shoe,  it  soon 
proved  too  small  for  the  growing  family,  and  an  endless  succession 
of  changes  was  the  result.  Moreover,  in  many  cases,  the  increased 
electrical  equipment  in  the  form  of  steam  engines,  motors,  dyna- 
mos, etc.,  caused  such  serious  disturbances  from  ordinary  condi- 
tions that  exact  work  in  other  lines  became  quite  impossible.  As  a 
result,  we  have  learned  that  the  wisest  plan  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  separate  buildings  for  divergent  subjects,  each  so 
designed  as  to  meet  present  requirements  and  to  allow  of  such  addi- 
tions as  may  become  necessary  without  involving  serious  changes 
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or  much  additional  expense  for  the  moving  of  cumherivome  ma- 
chinery or  complicated  apparatus. 

The  importance  of  careful  laJx»ratory  design  has  been  thus  briefly 
emphasized,  because,  as  before  said,  there  is  a  widespread  ignorance 
of  the  requirements,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  issues  which  confront 
us.  However  suitable  the  buildings  may  be,  without  full  equipment 
they  are  practically  useless.  This  is  apparently  a  trite  statement, 
but  an  investigation  will  show  its  deeper  meaning.  Since  the  aim 
of  technical  education  is  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific principles  as  forming  the  basis  of  commercial  practice,  the  stu- 
dent must  come  in  contact  with  the  latest  approved  methods  if  he 
is  to  start  forth  into  life  ready  to  meet  the  problems  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  solve.  No  amount  of  text-book  learning  can  com- 
pensate for  a  lack  of  practical  experience,  and  experience  itself  is 
of  small  value  unless  it  be  of  things  as  they  are  and  not  of  those 
that  have  been.  The  phrase  that  no  man  rises  higher  than  his 
ideals  might  well  be  paraphrased  that  the  average  man  rarely 
advances  much  beyond  bis  experiences.  Startling  innovations  are 
seldom  the  result  of  accident.  Examined  carefully  they  prove  to 
be  the  fruits  of  long  and  patient  investigations  by  many  minds, 
the  contributions  of  the  individual  being  relativel}'^  small.  At  best, 
the  man  of  science  can  add  only  a  small  fraction  to  our  quota  of 
knowledge,  and  if  his  labors  are  to  be  of  any  x^alue  whatever,  his 
starting  point  must  be  the  realities  of  the  present.  The  world  has 
little  use  for  the  "has  been."  We  do  nothing  as  our  fathers  did : 
nay  more,  we  rarely  do  anything  as  we  ourselves  did  ten  years  ago. 
and  this  law  of  life  should  be  equally  the  law  in  education.  True 
of  all  subjects,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  those  which  pertain  to 
technical  science.  An  antiquated  text-book  may  be  so  supple- 
mented by  the  professor  that  the  student  loses  little  of  consequence, 
but  no  amount  of  explanatiou  can  be  take  the  place  of  appliances 
of  standard  type  as  auxiliaries  to  laboratory  instruction.  If  we 
would  secure  results  commensurate  with  our  needs  and  desires, 
apparatus  of  the  latest  design  and  most  varied  description  must  be 
liberally  supplied  and  constant  additions  be  made,  as  the  varying 
practice  of  industry  calls  for  a  recognition  of  new  principles. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  question  further  here. 
Sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
before  us.     That  large  expenditures  of  money  will  be  required  is 
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clear,  but  the  opportunity  to  make  them  should  be  seized  rather 
than  avoided.  To  a  business  man  the  value  of  an  investment  is 
estimated  from  it^  returns,  and  the  same  truth  holds  good  here. 
Laboratories,  equipment  and  teaching  force  are  actually  capital 
plax^ed  at  the  highest  rate  of  interest.  After  all,  a  university  is 
a  great  business  enterprise  with  countless  ramifications,  and  econ- 
omy in  its  upbuilding  cannot  be  secured  through  niggardly  outlays. 
The  issues  are  too  vital  to  allow  of  half  measures.  Here,  at  least, 
the  well  worn  proverb  that  what  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well 
is  pregnant  with  new  truth,  for  the  well  being  of  the  State  is  here 
called  in  question.  Not  merely  for  its  commercial  prosperity,  but 
for  the  development  of  our  young  manhood  we  need  this  education, 
and  present  monetary  considerations  should  have  no  influence  upon 
our  decision. 

Moreovei",  today  is  the  accepted  time.  In  this  formative  period 
of  our  school  system,  when  the  bonds  of  precedent  and  prejudice 
have  not  become  firmly  fastened,  and  while  our  vision  of  the  future 
is  as  yet  undimmed  by  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  a  strong  beginning  are  within  our  grasp,  and  should  be 
realized.  In  this  lies  one  germ  of  future  commercial  and  intel- 
lectual power.  The  handwriting  on  the  wall  needs  no  prophet  for 
its  interpretation.  It  commands  the  attention  of  every  man  whose 
highest  aspirations  are  for  this  land  we  love,  the  land  not  only  of 
chivalrous  men  and  devoted  women,  of  orators,  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers, but  of  untold  w^ealth  of  nature  and  mind,  the  unfolding  of 
which  means,  in  some  measure,  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophesies  of 
the  immortal  Grady,  the  recreation  of  a  new  South. 

W.  T.  Mather. 

^%  (^w  e^* 

THE    MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  AND   THE   GALVESTON 

STOHM. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  long  ago  that  some  such  report 
ais  follows  was  due  the  Record  from  him  for  the  previous  issue, 
hut  he  had  other  things  to  attend  to,  and  did  not  wish  to  write  one 
word  about  the  storm  more  than  he  might  be  compelled.  Even 
now  he  approaches  the  matter  only  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not  from 
a  reluctance  to  discuss  the  Galveston  horror  (although  he  had 
rather  forget  than  recall  the  scenes  of  wreckage  and  disaster  and 
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death  that  one  night  left  behind),  but  rather  from  a  sense  of  uoi 
knowing  juct  where  to  begin,  and  once  begun  how  to  end.  Much 
which  follows  is  necessarily  in  the  vray  of  personal  experience,  since 
that  is  the  only  way  the  individual  can  approach  such  a  matter; 
and  yet  it  seems  useless  to  reiterate  what  ha^  so  often  been  told, 
personal  experiences,  for  these  were  much  the  same  with  all,  and 
differed  only  in  degree  of  imminence  of  the  danger  to  which  all 
were  exposed.  A  little  more  or  a  little  less  would  have  changed 
the  whole  tale — either  none  would  have  survived  and  all  property 
been  destroyed,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  few  or  none  would  have  per- 
ished, and  little  of  substantial  value  been  ruined.  So,  too,  the 
story  of  this  disaster  would  have  been  very  different  had  there  not 
been  the  combination  of  wind  and  wave ;  had  Galveston  been  a  few 
feet  higher,  or  had  there  been  a  sea-wall  to  shut  off  the  force  of  the 
breakers,  there  would  have  been  death  and  destruction,  but  only  a 
fraction  oi  what  did  occur;  and  had  there  been  but  the  water  to 
harm,  that  fraction  of  result  would  have  been  but  small. 

We  Galvestonians  knew  that  a  storm  was  headed  our  way,  and 
that  it  was  no  slight  blow;  warnings  had  appeared  several  days  in 
advance  as  to  the  course  of  the  disturbance.  But  there  had  been 
storms  and  warnings  of  storms  before,  and  few  if  any  had  any  par- 
ticular thought,  let  alone  dread,  of  what  might  come  or  what 
might,  at  the  last,  lose  itself  in  the  wide  reaches  of  the  Gulf.  On 
the  morning  of  -the  8th  of  September,  1900,  day  Ijroke  with  the 
tides  high  and  with  a  strong  north  wind  blowing;  but  this  was  no 
very  unusual  thing,  and  every  one  went  about  his  usual  avocation 
with  little  thought.  The  writer  passed  the  morning  at  college, 
completing  a  number  of  reports  required  before  the  opening  of  the 
approaching  session,  intending  to  leave  the  following  day  with  his 
family  to  spend  the  remaining  weeks  of  the  vacation  in  his  old 
home  in  Pennsylvania;  and  about  noon  went  to  the  city  to  pur- 
chase furniture  for  the  new  fraternity  hall  to  be  occupied  during 
the  term  by  the  students  composing  the  local  chapter  of  the  Alpha 
Mu  Pi  Omega  Medical  Fraternity. 

About  2  o'clock,  his  purchases  completed,  the  writer  went  to  his 
home  in  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and  at  that  time  the  norther  was 
blowing  with  unusual  fierceness,  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  tor- 
rents and  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  dashing  over  the  wharf-front 
and  flooding  the  gutters  of  the  city  by  their  backward  movement 
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through  the  sewers.  All  afternoon  the  gale  continued,  the  wind 
Teering  more  and  more  to  the  east  and  increasing  in  force  as  time 
wore  on ;  and  all  afternoon  nailing  up  windows  and  fastening  loose 
blinds  and  watching  the  rise  of  the  water  in  the  streets  and  the 
passing  people  on  their  way  from  the  already  flooded  districts  to 
the  larger  buildings  and  higher  grounds  of  the  inner  districts  of 
the  city  afforded  constant  occupation.  Even  in  the  famous  storm 
of  1875,  the  writer's  ground  had  no't  been  invaded  by  the  waters, 
and  no  sense  of  personal  danger  ever  arose  in  his  mind  even  when 
he  watched  the  falling  of  trees  and  the  meeting  of  the  Gulf  waters 
with  those  of  the  bay  at  Tenth  and  Winnie  streets  about  half-past 
4  or  5  o'clock,  as  the  wind  shifted  slightly  to  the  southeast.  Rather 
did  the  idea  of  self-congratulation  come  that  thereafter  he  could  be 
even  with  the  oldest  inhabitant  in  bis  tales  of  island  breezes  and 
Galveston  water.  Each  moment's  condition  was  surely  the  acme; 
and  it  was  only  when  the  water,  after  once  covering  the  yard  and 
receding  to  the  sidewalk,  had  returned  to  be  waist-deep  over  the 
lawn  and  threatened  to  invade  the  house,  when  trees  were  down  all 
about  the  neighborhood,  when  boats  were  passing  with  human 
freight  to  the  interior  of  the  town,  when  slates  were  flying  from 
roofs  like  flocks  of  frightened  blackbirds  and  drift  of  fences 
and  houses  was  coming  by  in  the  race-like  currents  in  the  street; 
when  chimneys  were  falling  and  windows  blowing  in.  when  the 
next-door  neighbor  called  at  the  top  of  his  voice  that  the  weather 
bureau  believed  the  fullness  of  the  storm  would  not  come  until  7 
o'clock,  or  after,  only  then  did  the  absolute  awfulness  of  it  all  come 
to  mind.  It  was  now  too  late.  Books  and  rare  pieces  of  furniture 
were  hurried  off  to  those  upper  rooms  whose  windows  and  roof 
were  yet  intact.  Then  came  waiting,  and  chopping  of  holes  in  the 
floor  to  let  in  the  water  and  prevent  the  house  being  lifted  from 
its  pillars.  As  the  waters  presently  came  in  with  the  final  rush 
the  family  retreated  upstairs. 

The  wind  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  in  the  northeast,  must 
have  blown  at  not  less  than  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and  as  it  passed 
to  the  east,  easily  rose  to  eighty-five  or  more.  At  this  point  it 
broke  the  anemometer  belonging  to  the  weather  bureau,  and  one 
©an  only  say  that  for  hours  it  continued  to  increase.  At  its  worst, 
coming  from  the  southeast,  it  must  have  easily  reached  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  most  of  the  damage 
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in  the  district  observed  by  the  writer  came  with  this  soaitheast  wind 
between  the  hours  of  7  and  10.  It  is  hard  to  be  clear  as  to  the 
exact  time  and  the  course  of  events;  those  hours  were  all  full  of 
their  own  needs  and  thoughts  and  actions.  Watching  and  waiting 
now  all  seem  one. 

About  all  was  one  continuous  roar,  the  heavy  sound  of  the  rush 
of  the  wind  like  one  never-ending,  deafening  thunder,  drowning 
the  cries  of  (.he  distressed,  the  smashing  of  homes  and  the  grinding 
of  timbers,  or  merging  them  all  into  one  indistinguishable  whole. 
The  house,  a  large,  well-braced  frame  structure,  set  on  pillars  a 
f0\v  feet  from  the  ground,  quivered  and  rocked,  plaster  fell,  a  heavy 
chimney  came  down,  and  the  rain  dripped  and  splashed  through 
the  broken  windows  and  roof ;  but  it  all  was  a  part  of  the  awful 
whole.  One  room  alone  remained  practically  unharmed  out  of  the 
dozen  or  more,  and  that  one  was  occupied  by  the  writer's  family — 
otherwise  some  one  else  must  have  written  this  tale.  Outside,  to 
the  south  within  sixty  feet  fell  one  house  like  a  house  of  cards, 
crushing  five;  to  the  north  two,  within  nearly  the  same  distance, 
were  heaps  of  ruins ;  to  the  east  a  large  two-storied  house  was  swept 
into  the  yard  from  its  blocks  on  the  neighboring  property;  out- 
houses, stables,  and  sheds  were  all  in  one  unending  tangle  and  jam ; 
and  on  the  sidewalk  to  the  southeast  thirty  feet  away  began  the 
edge  of  the  drift  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  thousands  of  homes. 

i\.f ter  the  main  rush  of  the  wind,  between  the  dreaded  puffs  that 
came  with  Avrenching,  driving  force,  somewhere  there  sounded  a 
distant  harmony,  faint,  sweet,  elusive.  It  came  from  the  hundreds 
of  negroes  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  massive  Rosenberg  school 
building  about  a  block  away,  singing  with  the  fear  of  death  and  the 
love  of  God  in  their  souls.  And  as  they  sang  the  great  building 
over  them  was  being  torn,  and  the  fall  of  the  parts  was  crushing 
the  devotees  within. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  wind  swung  around  into  the  south  and 
rapidly  abated;  and  to  the  watcher  going  down  stairs  into  the  Im'o 
or  more  feet  of  water  on  the  ground  floor,  its  level  soon  began  to 
sink.  Ten  minutes  later  it  was  all  gone  and  the  porch  was  clear  •. 
;ind  in  fifteen  minutes  more  it  was  out  of  the  yard.  But  it  left 
behind  a  coat  of  sticky,  slimy,  sour  mud  and  ooze  of  several  inchf*; 
thickness  which  ruined  whatever  delicate  object  it  touched.  h)\ 
over  the  surface  of  the  island  this  ooze  was  deposited  and  every- 
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where  the  same  unpleasant  odor  penetrated,  until  the  mud  had 
dried  in  the  sun  into  a  fine,  almost  impalpahle  powder.  After 
this  time  refugees  from  the  drift,  pale,  wounded,  chilled  to  the 
Ivone,  agonized  by  their  sufferings  and  losses,  begam  to  come; 
and  each  told  the  same  tale,  and  each  had  the  same  woe.  It 
is  perhaps  human,  yet  incongrnou'S,  that  in  such  mighty  destruc- 
tion the  mental  perspective  of  the  appreciation  of  loss  and  trouble 
should  be  warped;  and  it  seemed  strange  to  hear  almost  in  the  same 
breath  grief  for  a  dead  wife  or  mother  and  woful  anxiety  for  the 
loss  of  a  piano,  a  favorite  dress  or  a  pair  of  new  shoes.  One  man 
seemed  to  forget  that  his  hooise  was  gone,  or  told  of  its  loss  with 
smiling  cheerfulness,  bnt  tears  started  at  the  thought  of  a  favorite 
Tolnme  or  two  gone  with  the  home.  It  seems  uncanny;  yet  to  one 
who  has  gone  through  it  all,  somehow  it  can  be  appreciated.  So, 
to  the  writer,  the  first  impulse  was  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  expected 
Tacation ;  and  had  it  been  possible  to  go,  doubtless  the  engage;! 
tickets  would  have  been  used — bnt  it  wonld  only  have  resulted  in 
retracing  the  trip  liefore  the  journey  had  been  half  accomplished. 
Avhen  the  real  proportion  of  things  had  returned. 

Tn  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  light  had  come,  after  an  inspection 
of  the  home  damage,  the  writer,  sometimes  wading  to  the  knee  and 
sometimes  climbing  over  house-high  drift,  made  his  way  to  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  University.  The  walls  of  the  college 
building  stood.  l)ut  much  of  its  adventurous  architecture  was  gone ; 
the  great  dome  was  down  and  a  huge  gap  in  the  middle  part  of  t^''e 
roof  and  front  wall  marked  where  formerly  it  had  stood.  The 
ornaments  of  the  side  roofs,  the  cornices  and  gutters,  the  slates 
from  nearly  the  whole  broad  covering  of  the  building,  the  minaret- 
like caps  of  the  ornamental  pillars  of  the  structure — all  were  gone 
or  wrecked.  The  windows  were  blank,  with  broken  glasses  and 
ruined  blinds,  the  porch  scarred  and  broken,  the  approaches  piled 
high  with  fallen  bricks,  timber  and  lumber  wreckage;  and  a  boat 
or  two  lay  in  the  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  steps.  The  trees  and 
fences  were  almost  all  gone:  and  the  handsome  lawn,  which  had 
come  to  be  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  college,  was  littered  witli 
slates,  glass,  trees,  and  all  types  and  descriptions  of  broken  thing-^. 
To  one  climbing  over  this  ruhbish  and  wading  into  the  basement, 
one  great  jumble  and  tangle  of  chemical  tables,  gas  and  water 
pipes,  bottles  and  apparatus,  impeded  the  passage,  in  some  places 
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piled  high,  in  others  in  low  heaps  of  broken  lumber.  The  floor  of 
the  west  end,  where  the  concrete  pavement  did  not  extend,  rose  ia 
hills  as  high  as  the  wai?t  and  partitions  and  tables  were  thrown  into 
an  indescribable  mess.  So  in  the  stock  room,  and  so  in  the  depart- 
ment of  pharmacy  in  the  east  end  of  the  basement.  To  the  rear  of 
the  basement  one  could  not  penetrate  directly  from  the  front,  for 
the  partitions  of  the  shop  and  all  sorts  of  loose  rubbish  had  been 
heaped  up  into  a  barricade  over  which  no  progress  was  possible. 

Groing  back  and  ascending  the  front  steps,  the  benevolent,  half- 
amused  face  of  John  Carlsen,  the  second  janitor  (better  known  w 
''John  the  Baptist'')  came  into  view.  "What  has  happened  here, 
John  ?"  "There  was  a  storm,"  was  the  brief  answer,  with  a  smile. 
"John,  where  were  you  when  the  top  came  in?"  "Somewhere 
else,"  answered  the  laconic  Baptis-t ;  and  he  has  not  to  this  day  told 
just  where  in  the  building  he  was  when  the  heavy  dome  and  smoke- 
stack came  crashing  down.  That  he  was  there,  there  is  never  a 
doubt;  and  with  him  were  many  who  came  for  protection  to  the 
massive  brick  sitructure  and  were  saved. 

The  first  and  second  floors  of  the  building  above  the  basement 
were  comparatively  uninjured,  aside  from  the  destruction  of  most  of 
the  windows  and  inner  blinds  and  the  harm  done  by  the  wind-driven 
spray  and  rain  and  the  wind  itself.  On  the  first  floor  the  Journal 
Club  reading  room  at  the  east  end  suffered  in  this  way  to  the 
greatest  degree.  It  was  full  of  journals,  some  assorted  and  ready 
to  bind,  others  belonging  to  the  current  files  of  the  Journal  Club, 
besides  a  great  number  of  incomplete  files  waiting  to  be  filled  out 
before  being  bound  and  placed  in  the  library.  Great  havoc  was 
wrought  among  all  these,  and  those  not  swept  bodily  out  of  the 
windows,  lay  about  the  room,  torn  and  water-soaked,  in  almost 
hopeless  ruin.  In  the  library,  too,  several  of  the  alcoves  were  pene- 
trated by  the  water  and  the  books  soaked ;  and  these,  not  discovered 
for  several  daj^s,  were  soon  covered  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
mould  and  only  saved  in  their  harmed  state  from  total  ruin  by 
being  at  once  taken  out,  cleaned  and  dried.  Comparatively  little 
injury  was  done  to  the  physiological  instruments  in  their  cases  in 
the  physiological  rooms,  although  a  number  of  books  and  other 
private  property  belonging  to  Professor  Carter  were  badly  dam- 
aged. All  the  other  rooms  on  the  floor,  including  the  faculty 
r<x>m,  provost's  office  and  the  lower  lecture  room,  were  wind-swepi, 
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and  more  or  less  water-washed;  but  in  none  was  there  any  special 
amount  of  serious  damage. 

On  the  second  floor  the  same  condition  of  affairs  was  found. 
Windows  were  almost  universally  blowri  out,  and  the  rain  and  spray 
had  dashed  everywhere.  Only  two  small  rooms  were  unharmed, 
the  room  occupied  by  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the  hospital 
and  the  adjacent  cutting  room.  In  the  south  end  of  the  museum 
most  of  the  labels  were  washed  from  the  specimen  jars  and  some 
of  the  shelves  were  swept  bare,  the  floor  in  this  part  of  the  museum 
being  littered  with  plaster  and  jars,  for  the  most  part  uninjured,  but 
some  broken  and  in  a  few  the  contents  ruined.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  specimens  were  taken  from  the  broken  Jars  and  placed  in  other 
receptacles  until  they  could  be  remounted  ;  in  the  end  probably  not 
more  than  a  dozen  specimens  will  have  been  entirely  lost.  The 
instruments  in  the  laboratory  of  pathological  histology  suffered  but 
little;  but  those  in  the  laboratory  of  normal  histology  were  badly  wet 
with  the  salt  water,  and  a  number  will  at  convenient  time  require  to 
be  sent  to  the  factory  for  more  or  less  extensive  repairs.  In  Ijoth 
laboratories  the  collections  of  illustrative  slides  were  almost  com- 
pletely ruined.  In  the  bacteriological  lal)oratory.  bleak  and  use- 
less though  it  appeared  on  this  morning  after  the  storm,  but  little 
material  loss  was  occasioned.  A  few  pieces  of  apparatus  were 
damaged  by  being  blown  about;  and  from  lack  of  incubator  warmth 
owing  to  the  failure  of  gas  from  the  building  for  several  months, 
many  of  the  more  important  cultures  died  out.  but  all  this  can 
easily  be  replaced  in  time.  All  over  this  floor.  e;specially  in  the 
lecture  rooms  at  the  east  and  west  ends  and  in  the  main  hall 
between,  great  patches  of  tlie  ceiling  had  fallen,  breaking  a  number 
of  seats  in  the  lecture  rooms.  So,  too,  in  both  histological  lab- 
oratories some  damage  to  glassware  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
same  cause.  On  the  front  gallery  (over  the  main  approach  to  thr^ 
buildijig)  on  this  floor  there  was  before  the  storm  a  small  breeding- 
pen  for  rabbits.  This  was  gone  without  a  vestige :  and  Dash,  the 
faculty  dog  (belonging  to  Dr.  Keiller),  was  wild  with  the  excite- 
ment of  the  hunt,  as  he  chased  the  few  remaining  bunnies  about 
the  rooms  and  corridors  whither  they  had  in  some  way  escaped. 

One  loss  which  might  perhaps  best  be  included  here,  lest  it  be 
overlooked,  was  that  of  the  records  of  hospital  cases  from  January 
1st  to  June  30,  1900.     The  writer  had  l^een  engaged  in  assorting- 
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and  arranging  these  records  in  the  pathological  department  for 
binding  prior  to  their  deposit  in  the  library ;  and  a  few  days  before 
the  storm  in  six  large  volumes  they  were  sent  to  the  bindery  in  the 
city.  In  the  wreck  of  the  latter  establislunent  they  were  entirely 
lost — a  lo:5s  which,  while  not  vital,  is  of  serious  importance  to  the 
whole  school. 

On  the  top  floor  tlie  damage  was  extreme.  A  great  ragged  hole, 
many  square  yardvs  in  extent,  showed  in  the  middle  of  the  ceiling 
and  front  fi^all  of  the  dissecting  room,  where  the  dome  had  been 
torn  away  and  fallen  in :  and  the  room  was  piled  high  with  portions 
of  the  wreck.  Windows  and  blinds  were  torn  from  their  fasten- 
ings, tables  were  broken  and  overturned,  diagrams  torn  from  the 
walk,  and  the  floor  one  litter  of  ruin.  Fortunately  the  two  small 
demonstration  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  this  floor,  containing 
most  of  the  best  preparations  were  comparatively  uninjured  save 
for  loss  of  windows  and  occasional  patches  of  ceiling. 

Looking  out  of  the  north  doors  the  dead-house  could  be  seen 
unroofed  and  swept  clean  of  its  contents:  and  here  and  there 
aonong  the  rubbish  its  uncanny  inhabitants,  intended  for  the  dis- 
secting room  were  found,  unfit  for  use  when  opportunity  came  for 
their  recovery  and  storage.  The  great  smokestack,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high  originally,  was  broken  off  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  first  floor,  and  in  its  fall  it  had  utterly  destroyed  the  roof 
of  the  boiler-room  and  crashed  in  masses  upon  the  remaining  boiler 
(one  of  the  two  boilers  had  been  removed  before  the  storm  to  make 
way  for  a  new  one )  :  and  could  be  seen  as  piles  of  rubbish  lying  high 
"within  the  enclosure.  The  frame  fuel-room  to  the  north  of  the 
boiler-rooTu  was  swept  away  as  well  as  the  large  wooden  cistern 
used  to  contain  rain  water  for  laboratory  purposes.  The  animal 
pen,  the  fences,  the  trees  in  the  back  yard  were  all  demolished  and 
the  whole  yard  was  one  mass  of  wreckage. 

At  the  Sealy  hospital  tlie  same  scenes  were  repeated.  The 
structwal  parts  of  the  main  building  and  of  the  frame  negro  build- 
ing were  intact :  but  the  basement  of  the  main  building  (occupied 
by  the  outdoor  clinics,  drug-room,  clothes-room,  elevator-room, 
clinical  lal)oratory,  rooms  for  servants,  kitchen,  larder.  boiler-roo)u 
and  laundry)  were  swept  by  the  waves  and  showed  merely  as  filthy 
holes  filled  with  mud,  debris  and  all  sorts  of  wreckage.  The  east 
wards  on  the  first  and  second   floors   above  the  basement   (from 
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which  the  patients  were  early  removed  to  the  wards  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  building)  were  badly  swept:  windows  and  blinds  torn 
from  their  fastenings  and  broken  to  bits,  beds  and  all  other  ward 
furniture  upset  and  often  ruined ;  and  the  whole  floor  wet  and  lit- 
tered with  glass  and  broken  things.  Fortunately  the  enameled 
walls  and  ceiling  sustained  little  harm.  In  the  west  end  of  the 
building  far  less  damage  was  done,  and  here  the  patients,  white  and 
black,  were  crowded  during  that  fearful  night  and  for  days  after  the 
storm.  Only  those  who  were  there  can  realize  what  it  meant  to 
this  helpless,  hopeless  crowd  of  sick  and  wounded,  without  a  ray 
of  light  through  the  whole  wild  night,  the  windows  broken  and  the 
water  driving  in  through  the  lireaks  and  streaming  down  through 
the  slateless  roof,  and  dripping  through  the  ceilings  upon  their  for- 
lorn, and  sick  bodies.  On  the  top  floor,  in  the  operating  room,  the 
same  sad  spectacle  of  ruin  appeared — plaster  down,  walls  and  flaO'r> 
soaked,  windows  and  blinds  gone  and  all  the  apartment  desolate  in 
its  ruined  state.  The  roof  over  nearW  the  entire  building  was 
liared  of  its  slate,  only  here  and  there  small  patches  remaining  to 
show  the  original  cover :  Imt  none  of  the  essential  features  of  the 
structure  were  destroyed.. 

How  the  negro  building  to  the  north  of  the  main  hospital  build- 
ing escaped  destruction  is  a  mystery.  It  had  long  been  con- 
demned, and  no  one  would  have  regretted  its  demolition  were  life 
not  in  question.  The  building  was  deserted  just  before  dark,  the 
patients  being  conveyed  by  boats  across  the  yard  to  the  white  wards : 
and  no  one  could  have  believed  the  old  shell  capable  of  withstand- 
ing even  a  fraction  of  the  devastating  forces  to  which  it  must  have 
been  exposed.  Its  frame,  its  roof  and  general  structure  passed 
through  the  storm  with  but  little  need  for  repairs,  other  than 
those  long  required;  yet  inside  it  fared  as  did  all  else.  Its  win- 
dows were  torn  out,  and  rain  and  spray  and  wind  swept  through 
the  wards,  soaking  the  floors,  the  plaster  and  beds,  whirling  mov- 
ables hither  and  yon,  and  carrying  many  of  the  mattresses  and  bed 
clothes  out  through  the  broken  windows  into  the  wild  rush  without. 

The  stable  north  of  the  negro  wards  and  the  cisterns  in  the  yard 
all  went.  The  horses  were  saved  and  the  ambulance  came  through 
with  no  worse  damage  than  a  lot  of  scratches  and  the  loss  of  the 
"oYer-shot"  roof  over  the  driver's  seat.  The  whole  yard  was  piled 
up  with  wreck,  save  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  lot,  where  the 
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j.\v  irl  of  water  had  dug  out  and  carried  off  a  thousand  or  more  cubic 
yards  of  ground,  cutting  out  a  deep  hole  to  the  level  of  the  tide 
and  breaking  the  coping  and  supporting  wall  for  yards  and  yards. 

Before  leaving  this  crude  outline  of  hospital  damage  the  writer 
cannot  refrain  from  a  word  of  w^ell-de^erved  praise.  Doubtless 
there  were  thousands  of  acts  of  truest  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
Galves^ton  during  the  storm,  and  the  list  of  her  heroes  will  never  be 
known.  But  there  was  great  work  done  in  Sealy  Hospital  that 
night — and  not  one  life  of  all  those  sick,  dependent  beings  was 
lost!  The  negroes  were  rescued  from  their  "ramshackle"  old 
building  when  the  water  was  breast-high  to  the  rescuers  and  every 
one  of  the  twenty  or  more  were  carried  either  in  a  little  boat  or 
upon  their  shoulders  by  as  true  heroes  as  Texas  ever  bred,  the  cur- 
rents streaming  like  mountain  floods,  the  winds  sweeping  with 
nnreckoned  force,  and  the  rain  and  spray  stinging  their  faces  like 
needles.  All  through  the  long,  dark  nigM,  the  weak  and  helpless 
were  carried  from  one  part  of  the  great  building  to  another  for 
safety's  sake;  the  nervous  and  unstrung  were  calmed  and  encour- 
aged; those  in  pain  were  soothed;  and  in  the  days  of  need  and 
weeks  of  discomfort  which  followed  there  was  the  same  unflagging, 
self-sacrificing,  loving,  saving  energy.  There  can  be  no  distinction 
among  them,  nurses,  physicians,  orderlies,  all — all  honored  their 
Maker,  their  parents  and  their  own  being  in  that  one  wild  crisis 
and  its  sequels.  Only  one  was  willing  when  opportunity  to  with- 
draw had  come,  to  shrink  from  his  appointed  duty  and  leave  unfin- 
ished the  term  of  interne  which  he  had  undertaken. 

And  it  should  be  recalled  how  the  same  high  sense  of  duty  and 
self-sacrifice  in  danger  led  Dean  Cooke,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Hospital  Managers,  to  devote  all  that  afternoon  at  the  hospital 
and  college  to  the  direction  of  saving  efforts,  until  in  the  height  of 
the  storm  after  six  o'clock  he  was  compelled  by  anxiety  for  his  own 
to  force  his  way  by  very  imminent  risk  of  his  life  and  with  at  least 
one  easily  remembered  wound  to  make  his  way  to  his  home  in  the 
lieart  of  town. 

Across  Strand  from  the  hospital  stands  what  is  left  of  University 
Hall.  All  between  the  buildings  and  about  each,  reaching  the  full 
length  of  the  block  from  Eighth  to  I^inth  streets,  wreckage  was 
piled  high — ten,  fifteen,  twenty  feet  high — wrecks  of  houses,  tim- 
bers, roofs,  boards,  furniture,  doors,  windows  and  the  dead  that 
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slept  beneatli;  and  the  approach  to  either  building  was  only  over 
this  giant  pile  of  drift.  The  Hall  was  occupied  during  the  sum- 
mer months  oiilj^  by  the  matron  and  her  family;  but  as  the  storm 
grew  worse  and  worse  in  its  fierce  devastation  many  who  could 
sought  refuge  in  its  strong  walls.  Its  worst  damage  came  to  the 
Toof,  which  was  torn  completely  off  the  main  body  of  the  building, 
carrying  with  it  here  and  there  upper  portions  of  the  walls;  and 
exposing  the  interior  to  the  sweep  of  the  rain  and  the  wind.  So 
the  same  losses  came  to  it — broken  windows  and  screens,  broken 
ceilings  and  broken  ruined  furniture.  But  in  the  lower  rooms  the 
refugees  were  safe,  although  the  great  dining  hall  and  the  interior 
balconies  aliove  were  littered  with  timbers  from  the  heavy  roo(f. 

Across  Ninth  street  where  once  there  stood  the  large  frame 
Nurses'  Home,  nothing  was  left  but  a  mass  of  drift — the  HoTne  was 
gone  and  not  a  vestige  marked  its  site.  But  there  were  no  nurses 
in  the  building ;  all  had  come  or  were  brought  to  the  hospital  early 
in  the  evening  and  there  all  were  busy  in  self-forgetful  labors. 
They  were  left  without  home  and,  for  the  most  part,  without 
elothes  other  thnn  those  on  their  backs.  For  days  and  weeks  they 
were  crowded  in  a  few  unoccupied  private  rooms  in  the  hospital , 
they  knew  the  press  for  food  and  water  the  first  few  days;  and  all 
through  the  dreary  time  until  some  order  and  comfort  came  back 
to  them  as  to  others,  they  showed  only  the  tried  badge  of  courage 
and  hope. 

Of  the  corps  of  teachers  in  the  medical  department,  Drs.  Paine, 
Eandall,  Keiller,  Thompson,  Carter  and  Flavin,  with  their  fami- 
lies, were  absent  from  the  city  upon  their  vacation.  Of  those  in 
the  city,  only  one,  the  wife  of  Dr.  I.  M.  Cline,  U.  S.  Weather  Offi- 
cial and  Lecturer  on  Climatology  in  the  school,  was  lost.  AH, 
however,  in  a  greater  or  less  sense,  experienced  a  trying  time  dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  storm.  The  danger  passed,  each  entered  with 
earnestness  on  the  work  which  faced  the  whole  citv,  in  whatever 
capacity  and  manner  he  first  and  best  could  engage ;  and,  with  the 
absentees  who  quickly  reiturned  when  it  was  possible  to  enter  Gal- 
veston, the  whole  University  staff  gave  efficient  and  valued  aid  in 
varied  ways,  mainly  in  connection  with  medical  and  surgical  and 
sanitary  efforts. 

At  first  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  think  of  undertaking  the 
session  in  our  crippled  state.     The  damage  done  to  the  University 
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plant  reached  far  up  into  the  thousands  of  dollars,  and  the  appro- 
priations for  the  current  year  were  well  nigh  expended.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  in  the  impov.erished  condition  of  the  city  of  Gal- 
veston the  expense  of  hospital  maintenance  could  Ije  continued, 
and  closure  of  the  hospital  seemed  imminent.  It  was  a  question 
how  many  students  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the  session  under 
such  conditions ;  for,  even  were  the  school  to  be  o]3ened,  how  could 
the  dining  club  be  accommodated  and  where  could  rooms  be 
obtained  when  nearly  every  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  college  wa- 
more  or  less  seriously  wrecked?  Hcnv  many,  would  be  willing  to 
come  to  Galveston  even  were  all  these  objections  removed?  How 
was  the  training  school  for  nurses  to  be  maintained  without  quar- 
ters? Certainly  not  in  the  hospital,  if  the  hospital  should  be 
maintained  for  its  legitimate  purpose  for  the  accommodadon  of 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  came  before  the  committee 
of  Kegents  (G.  AV\  Brackenridge,  T.  S.  Henderson,  Beauregard 
Bryan,  F.  M.  Spencer)  when  they  arrived  with  President  Prather : 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  [)robably  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
school  that  the  organization  be  temporarily  removed  to  Austin  or 
some  other  available  point  until  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  whole  school.  But  one  purpose 
animated  these  men — the  restoration  of  the  department,  somehow, 
somewhere,  and  its  maintenance  upon  every  step  of  attained  effic- 
iency. These  men  were  all  filled  with  the  idea  expressed  by  one 
of  them — "The  University  of  Texas  cannot  and  will  not  stop  for 
storm  I'"  And  that  one  man  should  be  remembered  with  honor 
among  even  his  fellow  Regents,  how  he  came  to  Galveston  with 
determination  in  his  soul  to  force  back  the  work  of  disaster,  with 
his  own  wealth  pledging  his  determination,  with  tears  forced  from 
his  unflinching  eyes  by  the  human  heart  within  him  bursting  at  the 
woe  about  him,  single  purposed  to  the  rescue  of  our  school  and 
regardless  of  every  personal  risk  and  loss  that  that  one  purpose 
might  succeed. 

Then,  some  days  later,  the  Board  met  in  full  session  at  Austin. 
and  there  it  was  determined  to  continue  the  work  in  Galveston;  and 
means  were  found  to  accomplish  at  least  temporary  repairs  to  ena- 
i)le  the  approaching  session  to  proceed.  Mr.  Brackenridge  offere*' 
to  advance  whatever  money  might  be  needed  for  such  temporar}- 
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repairs ;  and  some  days  later  Mr.  John  Sealy  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Wa- 
verly  Smith,  of  Galveston,  undertook  to  restore  in  permanent  man- 
ner the  damage  done  the  main  building  of  Sealy  Hospital.  A  few 
days  later  the  Galveston  Relief  Committee  arranged  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hospital  until  the  coming  spring, 
when  it  is  hoped  the  city  will  once  more  be  in  position  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  her  sick  and  wounded.  The  local  medical  fraternity 
chapter  (Alpha  Mu  Pi  Omega)  threw  open  their  chapter  house  on 
Tenth  street  and  Strand  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nurses  and 
such  women  students  as  might  be  present  in  the  schools  of  medicine 
and  pharmacy;  and  it  was  detennined  after  repair  of  University 
Hall  to  throw  it  open  to  the  men  students,  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  student  body.  Thus  in  a  measure  the  problems  might  be 
solved;  and  thus  in  the  time  of  need  there  rose  helping  hands  to 
sustain  the  school.  And  later  still,  through  the  aid  of  the  Galves- 
ton Eelief  Committee  a  further  sum  of  about  $18,000  was  obtained 
for  the  hospital,  to  be  devoted  in  the  near  future  to  the  erection  of 
new  negro  wards  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  negro  building  so 
that  it  may  serve  for  a  Nurses'  Home. 

With  such  prospects  an  architect,  Mr.  G.  B.  Stowe,  was  employed 
to  estimate  the  losses  sustained,  to  arrange  plans  for  the  permanent 
restoration  of  the  entire  plant  and  place  them  before  the  State 
authorities.  Contractors  were  at  once  put  to  work  upon  the  tem- 
porary rqaairs  and  rapidly  some  order  grew  out  of  the  conditions  of 
chaos.  The  architect's  estimates  aggregate  for  all  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  school  between  $45,000  and  $50,000,  nearly 
equally  apportioned  between  the  college  proper,  the  Sealy  hospital 
and  University  Hall.  Of  tliis,  that  portion  arising  from  the  hospi- 
tal will  not  fall  upon  the  State,  being  fully  paid  by  Mr.  Sealy  and 
Mrs.  Smith;  and  the  money  given  through  the  Eelief  Committee 
will  place  the  negro  wards  and  the  IN'urses'  Hoime  in  better  condi- 
tion than  before  the  storm.  Temporary  repairs  upon  the  other 
buildings,  many  of  which  in  the  nature  of  things  will  be  utilized  in 
the  permanent  repairs,  aggregating  between  $12,000  and  $13,000, 
have  been  completed  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brackenridge,  who 
has  advanced  this  sum  until  it  can  be  provided  by  legislative  appro- 
priation ;  and  these  are  all  occupied.  The  college  basement,  includ- 
ing the  departments  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  the  deadhouse, 
shop  and  heating  plant,  have  been  practically  fully  restored;  and 
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apparatus  and  material  provided  sufficient  for  the  absolute  needs  of 
the  courses  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  during  the  current  session. 
All  through  the  building  the  windows  have  been  replaced  and  the 
whole  roof,  except  a  few  small  parts  where  the  slate  remained,  has 
been  covered  with  tarred  paper.  ThiTs,  while  the  exterior  of  the 
building  presents  a  rather  rough  and  battered  appearance,  and 
while  the  interior  is  far  from  satisfactory,  the  work  of  the  session 
has  proceeded  without  especial  difficulty  since  the  opening  on 
IvTovember  15,  1900. 

The  hospital  repairs,  as  yet  incomplete,  are  rapidly  proceeding, 
and  before  many  weeks  the  traces  of  the  storm  will  have  disap- 
peared almost  entirely.  A  temporary  flat  roof,  covered  with  tarred 
paper  and  shell,  has  been  placed  over  University  Hall,  the  interior 
cleaned  out  as  well  as  possible,  the  windows  repaired  and  the  heat- 
ing plant  restored.  The  male  students  occupy  all  the  available 
rooms  in  the  structure  (about  two  dozen),  and  the  University  Hall 
Club,  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  strong,  make  satisfactory  use 
of  the  dining  hall  and  kitchen.  A  number  of  boarding  houses, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  college  would  not  suspend,  were 
refitted  by  their  owners  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students; 
and  in  these  various  ways  all  the  students  have  been  able  to  secure 
fairly  satisfactory  accommodations  for  the  term. 

At  first  letters  came  from  hither  and  yon,  nearly  all  anxious,  but 
hopeless,  in  their  inquiries  as  to  the  future  of  the  school;  many 
flatly  announcing  the  purpose  of  the  writers  to  enter  other  schools 
for  the  completion  of  their  courses  of  study.  It  seemed  unwar- 
ranted in  the  face  of  all  the  damage,  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in 
G-alveston  Island  as  an  abiding  place,  and  the  uncertainty  of  repairs 
and  of  continuation  of  the  hospital,  to  expect  more  than  a  mere 
handful  of  students;  but  as  time  wore  on  the  prospects  brightened, 
yet  there  were  few  in  the  facultv'  who  before  the  opening  day  would 
have  predicted  many  above  fifty  or  sixty  students  all  told ;  but  again 
the  characteristic  persistence  and  loyalty  of  Texans  to  their  own 
drove  logic  to  the  wall,  and  now  over  one  hundred  and  ninety  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  various  classes. 

What  the  future  has  in  store  for  the  school  cannot  now  be  known, 
it  largely  rests  with  the  votes  of  the  present  Legislature.  To 
believe  that  body  of  representative  citizens  capable  of  deserting  an 
institution  built  up  from  nothing  in  ten  years  to  take  place  with 
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the  first  medical  and  pharmaceutical  schools  of  the  land,  steadily 
maintaining  the  highest  type  of  curriculum  in  the  face  of  the  most 
eager  competition  by  schools  all  over  the  South  and  West  offering 
short  courses,  brief  terms  of  study  and  easy  graduation,  is  to 
believe  that  the  old  Texan  spirit,  which  made  men  die  before  sur- 
render, has  lost  its  force  and  changed  its  type.  When  that  happens 
the  heart  will  have  gone  from  the  Texan's  boast,  and  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  Texan  citizenship  will  indeed  be  but  a  bluff. 

iVllen  J.  Smith. 

^w         t^»         (5* 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION   OF  THE  UNIVEESITY  OF 
TEXAS  SUMMEE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  UNIVER- 
SITY   SmiMER    NORMAL. 

The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  University  of  Texas  Summer 
Schools  will  begin  June  L3th,  tbe  day  following  Commencement, 
and  will  close  July  26,  1901. 

In  the  Summer  School  proper  will  be  offered  courses  leading  to 
University  degrees.  The  Executive  Committee  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  following  twenty-six  courses  to  be  given : 

In  Botany,  two  courses — elementary  and  advanced,  by  Professor 
William  L.  Bray. 

In  Chemistry,  three  courses — elementary,  analytical  and  organic, 
by  Instructor  E.  P.  Schoch  and  Mr.  Freshney. 

In  English,  one  course — composition,  Instructor  Killis  Camp- 
bell. 

In  German,  two  courses — elementary  and  advanced.  Professor 
Sylvester  Primer. 

In  Greek,  two  courses — Tlie  Greek  in  English  and  Homer,  by 
Professor  W.  J.  Battle  and  Instructor  D.  A.  Penick. 

In  History,  four  courses — general,  Greece,  Roman  Empire,  Eng- 
land, by  Professors  George  P.  Garrison  and  Lester  G.  Bugbee. 

In  Latin,  two  courses — Cicero's  ''For  the  Manilian  Law,"  and 
prose  composition,  by  Professor  W.  J.  Battle  and  Instructor  D.  A. 
Penick. 

In  Mathematics,  two  courses — plane  geometry  and  solid  geom- 
etry, by  Professor  George  Bruce  Halsted. 

In  Pedagogy,  three  courses — school  management,  psychology  of 
education,  and  method  in  teaching,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Sutton, 
Superintendent  R.  B.  Cousins,  and  Fellow  Maude  M.  Shipe. 
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In  Physics,  two  courses — magnetism  and  electricity,  and  a  labo- 
ratory course  in  general  physics,  by  Tutor  J.  M.  Kuehne. 

In  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  one  course,  by  Professor  William  L. 
Bray. 

In  Spanish,  two  courses — elementary  and  advanced,  by  Professor 
Sylvester  Primer. 

These  courses  will  prove  especially  attractive  to  liigh  school 
teachers,  and  to  teachers  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools,  but  who  desire  to  increase  their  scholarship 
and  to  prepare  themselves  for  efficient  service  in  high  school  posi- 
tions. 

In  the  University  Summer  Normal,  courses  leading  to  first- 
grade,  permanent  primary,  and  permanent  State  certificates  will 
be  given.  Instruction  will,  therefore,  be  offered  in  these  eleven 
subjects : 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  by  Principol  H.  C.  Pritchett. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  by  Professor  George  Bruce  Halsted. 

Physics,  by  Tutor  J.  M.  Kuehne. 

Chemistry,  by  Instructor  E.  P.  Schoch  and  Mr.  A.  Freshney. 

General  History,  by  Professor  Lester  G.  Bugbee. 

Psychology  and  History  of  Education,  by  Superintendent  E.  B. 
Cousins. 

English  and  American  Literature,  by  Instructor  Killis  Camp- 
bell. 

Bookkeeping,  Mr.  John  A.  Lomax. 

The  use  of  the  laboratories  and  the  library  of  the  University  will 
be  gi'anted  to  Summer  Normal  student*. 

Bach  Friday  evening  during  the  session  a  public  lecture,  to 
which  students  in  both  schools  will  be  invited,  will  be  delivered  in 
the  Chemistry  Building. 

During  the  session  four  round-table  discussions  upon  educational 
problems  will  be  conducted  by  the  Dean. 

Tuition  fees  have  been  fixed  as  follows : 

In  the  Summer  School:  One  course,  five  dollars  ($5);  each 
additional  course,  two  dollars  fifty  cents  ($2.50). 

In  the  Summer  Normal:  A  single  fee  of  seven  dollars  fifty 
cents  ($7.50). 

The  railroads  entering  Austin  have  made  a  reduced  rate  for  tie 
benefit  of  students  that  may  attend  the  Summer  Schools. 
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Board  and  lodging  can  be  secured  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
University  Hall,  a  large  brick  dormitory,  situated  only  two  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  the  main  building,  will  be  open  during  the 
session  of  the  Summer  Schools  for  both  men  and  women.  A  lady 
manager  will  reside  in  the  Hall  to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the 
guests,  and  the  men  and  women  will  occupy  difEerent  floors. 
Each  floor  is  provided  with  good  bathing  facilities;  the  rooms  are 
lighted  with  electric  lights,  are  comfortably  furnished,  and  are  the 
coolest  to  be  found  in  Austin. 

The  rate  of  board  will  be  $3  per  week,  and  room  rent  will  be  50 
cents  per  week.  Each  student  is  required  to  furnish  his  own  bed- 
linen  and  towels.  If  this  should  be  inconvenient,  the  management 
will  engage  to  furnish  these  articles  at  a  nominal  rental  of  $1  per 
month.  Choice  rooms  may  be  engaged  in  advance  by  sending  one 
dollar  to  John  A.  Lomax,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Summer 
Schools. 

It  is  believe  by  the  authorities  that,by  reason  of  the  convenience, 
the  accessibility,  the  cheapness  of  living,  and  the  mutual  benefit 
that  will  accrue  to  the  students  meeting  each  other  daily  after  the 
restraints  of  school  duties  have  been  removed,  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Hall  will  be  found  very  superior,  and  that  a  large 
number  of  students  will  lodge  there. 

For    further    information    concerning    the    Summer    Schools, 

address  the  Dean. 

W.  S.  SUTTON, 

Dean  of  the  Summer  Schools. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


GENERAL  NOTES. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  year,  held  in  the  Chemical  Lecture  room  of 
the.  University,  Friday  evening,  November  23,  1900,  the  following  program 
The  Texas  was  presented: 

Academy  ''The   Present    Foundation    of   the    Austin   Dam." 

of  Science.  Professor  T.  U.  Taj^lor,  University  of  Texas. 

"An  Application  of  the  57.3  Rule."  Professor  T.  U.  Taylor,  University 
of  Texas. 

"Eros  and  the  Solar  Parallax."    Dr.  H.  Y.  Benedict,  University  of  Texas. 

The  paper  of  Professor  Taylor  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Austin  Dam  (incorporated  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Latest 
Soundings  in  the  Break  in  the  Austin  Dam,"  published  in  the  Engineering 
'Neios,  December  6,  1900,  pp.  390-391)  is  of  more  than  local  interest. 

"Upon  the  present  condition  of  the  foundation  of  that  part  of  the  Austin 
dam  that  was  broken  out  [by  the  flood  of  April  7,  1900]  hinges  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  cause  of  its  failure.  So  important  was  this  special 
feature  that  the  writer  has,  on  four  distinct  occasions,  sounded  in  that  part 
of  the  broken  section  through  which  the  water  at  present  flows.  The  first 
of  these  soundings  was  reported  in  the  issue  of  the  Engineering  Neics  of 
June  21,  1900.  On  October  13,  an  exhaustive  and  complete  line  of  sound- 
ings was  made  across  the  present  current  in  the  line  of  the  upper  face.  The 
soundings  were  made  20  feet  apart,  and  in  no  case  did  the  sounding  rod 
strike  solid  rock  at  a  less  distance  than  9.5  feet  below  the  datum  of  the  'low 
water'  level,  which  was  the  zero  of  reference  in  all  elevations  in  the  con- 
struction, and  was  the  top  of  the  toe  of  the  dam. 

"On  October  29,  a  fuller  and  more  complete  set  of  soundings  was  made. 
Three  lines  of  soundings  parallel  to  the  upper  face  of  the  dam,  were  made 
at  distances  0.0,  16.5  and  42  feet  respectively,  from  the  upper  face.  A  cord 
was  tagged  every  20  feet,  and  the  soundings  were  made  with  a  sharpened 
three-fourths  inch  iron  rod  from  a  boat  held  in  position  by  the  tagged  cord 
and  by  a  guy  rope  in  the  hands  of  assistants  on  the  shore  line  north  of  the 
dam."     [A  table  showing  the  result  of  these  soundings  follows.] 

Other  sormdings  were  made  on  November  14,  1900,  which  bear  materially 
upon  the  problem.  Then  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  "that  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  toe  of  the  dam  above  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river  was  6  feet, 
and  that  the  foundation  was  not  (with  the  exception  of  the  trenches)  over 
8  feet  below  'low  water' "  a  glance  at  the  table  given  "will 'convince  anyone 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  western  300  feet  of  the 
broken  section  remaining." 

Further  on  Professor  Taylor  says:    'Tn  all,  74  soundings  were  made  and 
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67  of  these  show  that  the  depth  of  the  present  rock  is  over  9  feet  below  'low 
water,'  and  at  the  other  7  soundings  we  could  not  drive  the  rod  through  the 
sand,  mud  or  gravel,  to  solid  rock.  At  no  place  was  any  solid  rock 
encountered  as  near  as  9  feet  to  the  'low  water'  mark  in  the  area  of  sound- 
ings, which  covered  a  space  of  18,000  square  feet." 

Many  diagrams  were  employed  in  illustrating  the  discussion,  of  which 
only  a  part  has  here  been  given.     The  conclusion  reached  is  as  follows: 

"All  the  investigations  made  so  far  unite  in  confirming  the  view  of  Mr. 
H.  M.  Chance,  expressed  in  the  Engineering  Neios  of  April  19,  1900,  that 
*  *  *  the  cause  of  failure  was  a  sliding-out  bodily  on  its  base  of  that 
portion  that  failed." 

The  last  meeting  of  the  quarter  was  held  at  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Texas,  December  29-.30,  1900.     The  program  was  as  follows: 

1.  "The  Problem  of  Forest  Management  in  Texas." — Dr.  Wm.  L.  Bray, 
University  of  Texas. 

2.  "Recent  Progress  in  Insect  Warfare"  (By  title)  .^Professor  F.  W. 
Malley,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. 

3.  "The  Value  of  Coal-tar  Products  as  Practical  Wood  Preservers." — 
Instructor  E.  P.  Schoch^  University  of  Texas. 

4.  "A  Mathematical  Problem." — Professor  J.  B.  Johnson,  Baylor  Uni- 
versity, Waco,  Texas. 

5.  "The  Cretaceous  the  Kindergarten  of  Paleontology." — John  K. 
Prather,  B.  S.,  Waco,  Texas. 

6.  "The  Silt  Problem  in  Connection  with  Irrigation  Storage  Reser- 
voirs."— Professor  J.  C.  Nagle,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

7.  "The  Need  of  Technical  Education  in  the  South."— Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Mather,  University  of  Texas. 

8.  "The  Modern  Presentation  of  Botany." — Instructor  A.  M.  Ferguson, 
University  of  Texas. 

9.  "Note  on  the  Occurrence  of  Mammoth  Remains  in  McLennan  County." 
— Professor  0.  C.  Charlton,  Baylor  University. 

10.  "The  Hydrographic  Survey  of  Texas."— Professor  T.  U.  Taylor, 
University  of  Texas. 

11.  "Theorem  Concerning  Centres  of  Curvature  of  a  Roulette"  (By 
title). — Dr.  M.  B.  Porter,  Yale  University. 

12.  "On  the  Floral  Provinces  and  Vegetation  Formations  of  the  West 
Texas  Region"  (By  title). — Dr.  Wm.  L.  Bray,  University  of  Texas. 

Professor  Taylor  in  his  paper  made  reference  to  a  proposed  dam  across 
the  Brazos  at  Waco,  and  his  remarks  were  of  so  much  practical  importance 
that  they  are  here  given  in  a  condensed  form:  The  minimum  flow  for  the 
last  three  years,  determined  by  the  use  of  electric  meters,  was  142  cubic 
feet  per  second.  With  a  dam  having  30  feet  effective  fall,  this  would  give 
about  350  horse-power.  There  is  reliable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the 
flow  of  the  river  is  sometimes  much  less  than  this,  in  which  event  the  power 
would  be  greatly  reduced.     Another  feature  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
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sideration,  before  definite  steps  are  taken  to  build  a  dam  at  Waco,  is  the 
certainty  of  the  reservoir  filling  up  with  sand  in  a  few  years.  The  meas- 
urements made  by  Professor  Taylor  at  the  lake  or  reservoir  formed  by  the 
Austin  dam  have  shown  that  had  that  structure  withstoood  the  forces 
acting  against  it,  the  lake  would  have  been  practically  filled  in  20  years. 
As  the  Brazos  carries  much  more  silt  than  the  Colorado,  the  life  of  a  res- 
ervoir at  Waco  would  be  correspondingly  less. 

The  paper  of  Professor  J.  C.  Nagle,  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  dealt  with  the  silt  problem.  In  it 
he  considered  the  methods  employed  in  determining  the  volumetric  percent- 
age of  silt  carried  by  the  waters  of  the  Brazos  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
months,  and  by  the  Wichita  for  a  period  of  seven  months.  From  the  total 
discharge  of  each  of  these  streams  and  the  average  percentage  of  silt  car- 
ried he  was  able  to  compute  the  total  amount  of  sediment  in  the  waters  of 
these  rivers  for  the  periods  covered  and  to  show  what  effect  this  silt  would 
have  upon  the  capacities  of  reservoirs  built  upon  them,  and  incidentally 
upon  navigation. 

The  variation  in  amount  of  silt  carried  at  different  depths,  at  the  axis 
of  the  stream,  was  also  discussed,  and  it  was  shown  that  relatively  consid- 
erable variation  existed.  Comparisons  of  the  results  found  by  volumes 
and  by  weights  were  also  made  for  these  and  other  streams,  and  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  silt  upon  storage  reser- 
voirs were  also  touched  upon. 

Such  a  large  number  of  papers  were  presented  at  this  meeting  that  it  is 
impossible  here  to  give  them  all  even  brief  mention.  The  gathering  was 
in  every  particular  a  success,  and  each  one  present  felt  that  much  had  been 
done  towards  advancing  Texas  and  science  in  Texas. 

Before  closing  the  account  of  the  Baylor-Waco  meeting  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  final  reception  and  banquet,  at  Georgia  Burleson  Hall,  given 
by  the  local  members.  It  was  a  compliment  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
visitors.  To  Vice-President  and  Mrs.  Charlton  especially  the  Academy  is 
greatly  indebted  for  the  many  pleasures  of  the  occasion. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  18,  1901,  held  in  Austin,  Dr.  William  Morton 
Wheeler  gave  an  illustrated  popular  lecture  on  "The  Relations  of  Ants  to 
Other  Living  Organisms"  before  a  large  and  interested  audience.  It  is 
understood  that  hereafter  the  Academy  will  intersperse  with  the  more  tech- 
nical papers  lectures  of  a  character  to  be  easily  understood  and  enjoyed  by 
the  general  public  yet  scientific  both  in  matter  and  mode  of  presentation. 

F.  W.  S. 

6?*  «5*  t^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  February  6,  1901,  the  following  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  death  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Becton  were  adopted. 

.„       ,   ^.  ^^  "Whereas,    The    Faculty    of    the    University    of 

Resolutions  on  the 

Death  of  Texas  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death,  on  the 

Dr.  E.  P.  Becton.      14th  instant,  of  Dr.  E.  P.  Becton,  Superintendent  of 

the  State  Institute  for  the  Blinds  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  1,  That  the  Faculty  recognized  in  Dr.  Becton  a  man  of  the 
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highest   character,  true  to  his   convictions,  and   faithful   in   tlie  discharge 

of  all  his  dutieSj  public  and  private. 

"Resolved,  2,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be  given  the  daily  papers 

of  the  State  for  publication. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 

"Geokge  p.  Garrison, 

"W.  S.  Sutton, 

"LiLIA  M.  Casis. 
"Austin,  January  10,  1901." 

^*         t^f         t^5* 

That  the  University  may  become  better  acquainted  with  the  work  and 

needs  of  the  preparatory  schools  of  the  State,  it  has  been  arranged  by  the 

proper    committee    that    members    of    the    Faculty 

should,  from  time  to  time,  visit  them  and,  after  a 
Affiliated  Schools.  ,  .    ,  .    .  ,. 

personal   acquaintance   and   inspection,   report   upon 

their  condition.  If  the  report  be  satisfactory,  the  schools,  should  they  so 
desire,  may  be  affiliated  with  the  University,  in  which  event  their  gradu- 
ates have  the  privilege  of  entrance  without  examination.  To  become  affil- 
iated is  an  honor,  hence  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  schools  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  University.  This  stimvilates  to  increased  effort  and 
better  work.  But  not  alone  are  the  schools  benefited;  the  University  is 
brought  into  close  contact  with  the  leading  teachers  and  their  pupils,  and 
the  advantages  of  a  higher  and  better  education  are  disseminated  in  many 
centers. 

Among  the  recent  visits  made  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 
By  Dr.  William  L.  Bray: 

Taylor— The  Taylor  High  School. 

Brenham — The  Brenham  High  School. 
— Blinn  Memorial  College. 

Dallas— The  Dallas  High  School. 
— Cole's  Select  School. 

Oak  Cliff- — Patton  Seminary. 

Ferris — Ferris  Institute. 

Corpus  Christi — The  Corpus  Christi  High  School. 

Beeville — The  Beeville  High  School. 

Runge — The  Runge  High  School. 
By  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis: 

Kerrville — The  Kerrville  High  School. 

Seguin — The  Seguin  High   School. 

Luling — The  Luling  High  School. 

Gonzales — The  Gonzales  High  School. 

Flatonia — The  Flatonia  High  School. 

Columbus — The  Columbus  Hisrh  School. 
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By  Dr.  William  T.  Mather: 

San  Antonio — Mrs.  Mulliolland's  School  for  Girls. 

— The  San  Antonio  Academy. 

— Peacock's  School  for  Boys. 

By  Dr.  William  James  Battle: 

Austin — The  Austin  High  School. 

—The  Austin  Academy. 

F.  W.  S. 

(j5*        (5*        t5* 

Under  this  title  there  have  been  recently  distributed,  bound  in  a  single 
volume,  ten  important  papers  by  members  of  the  School  of  Zoology.    They 
Contributions  from    ^^^'^^     ^^     entomological     subjects,     and     originally 
the  Zoolog'ical        appeared  in  such  well-known  journals  as  the  Biolog- 
Iiaboratory.  ical  Bulletin,  the  Ca^iadian  Entomologist,  the  Amer- 

ican, Naturalist  and  Psyche.    A  table  of  contents  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  "New  Species  of  Hygroceleuthus  and  Dolichopus,  with  Remarks  on 
Hygroceleuthus."     Axel  Leonard  Melander  and  Charles  Thomas  Brues. 

2.  "A  Decade  of  Dolichopodidae."     Axel  Leonard  Melander. 

3.  "Peculiar  Tracheal  Dilatations  in  Bittacomorpha  Clavipes,  Fabr." 
Charles  Thomas  Brues. 

4.  "The  Female  of  Eciton  Sumichrasti,  Norton,  with  Some  Notes  on  the 
Habits  of  Texas  Ecitons."     William  Morton  Wheeler. 

5.  "A  Description  of  the  Male  of  Peripatus  Eisenii,  Wheeler."  Augusta 
Rucker. 

6.  "A  Study  of  Some  Texan  Ponerinae."     William  Morton  Wheeler. 

7.  "The  Habits  of  Myrmecophila  Nebrascensis,  Bruner."  William  Mor- 
ton Wheeler. 

8.  "A  Singular  Arachnid  (Koenenia  mirabilis  grassi)  Occurring  in 
Texas."     William  Morton  Wheeler. 

9.  "A  New  Myrmecophila  from  the  Mushroom  Gardens  of  the  Texan 
Leaf-cutting  Ant."     William  Morton  Wheeler. 

10.  "The  Habits  of  Ponera  and  Stigmatomma."  William  Morton 
Wheeler.  F.  W.  S. 

e5*  t(?*  c5* 

The  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Baylor  University, 
on  January  5.  In  the  absence  of  Jiulge  Reagan,  the  Hon.  Oscar  H.  Cooper, 
_,j^  President  of  that  University,  presided  over  the  meet- 

Texas  State  Histori-  ing.  and  Dr.  George  P.  Garrison  delivered  a  brief 
cal  Association,  address,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  Association, 
and  describing  and  discussing  the  various  collections  of  documents — in  both 
Texas  and  Mexico — which  contain  the  unwritten  history  of  Texas. 

The  program  consisted  of  The  Difflcttlties  of  a  Mexican  Revenue  Officer 
in  Texas,  by  Eugene  C.  Barker :  The  Picturesque  Side  of  Protestantism  in 
the  Republic,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  West;  and  The  Alamo  Monument,  by  C. 
W.  Raines.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Barker  deals  with  the  troubles  of  Captain 
Antonio  Tenario  while  commander  of  the  custom  house  guards  at  Anahuac 
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during  the  first  lialf  of  1835,  and  ends  with  his  expulsion  from  that  post 
by  W.  B.  Travis.  The  last  two  papers  were  read  by  title.  President 
Cooper,  too,  read  a  letter  that  had  been  written  by  himself  to  Governor 
Roberts — and  returned  to  him  with  the  latter's  endorsement — reviewing  the 
history  of  the  bill  organizing  the  University  of  Texas.  According  to  this 
letter,  not  only  was  President  Cooper  closely  connected  with  the  framing 
of  the  bill,  but,  through  his  articles  in  the  press  of  the  State  and  a  promi- 
nent magazine  of  the  East,  he  was  also  largely  instrumental  in  preparing 
the  Legislature  for  its  passage. 

A  business  meeting  was  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  and  more 
than  a  hundred  new  members  were  elected  to  the  Association.  This 
increased  the  membership  to  nearly  eleven  hundred. 

*         *         * 

The  Quarterly  for  January  contains  the  conclusion  of  The  Reminiscences 
of  Mrs.  Dilue  Harris,  Difficulties  of  a  Mexican  Revenue  Officer  in  Texas,  A 
Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  Leon  County,  and  The  First  Period  of  the 
Gutierrez-Magee  Expedition. 

The  Reminiscences  covers  the  period  from  October,  1835,  to  April,  1837; 
and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  mirror  of  the  social  life  of  the  time.  Among 
other  things,  it  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  the  city  of 
Houston.  The  stirring  political  events  of  the  period  are  also  dealt  with 
at  length,  but,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  editorial  notes,  not  with  uniform 
accuracy. 

The  second  paper  was  read  at  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the  Association. 
It  describes  in  considerable  detail  one  of  the  episodes  in  the  organization 
of  the  Texas  revolution. 

In  his  sketch  of  Leon  County,  Judge  W.  D.  Wood  covers  the  history  of 
that  territory  from  the  early  thirties  to  the  later  fifties.  It,  too,  is  valua- 
ble principally  for  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  pioneer  social  condi- 
tions of  the  country.     It  will  be  found  quite  readable. 

The  Grutierrez-Magee  Expedition  is  by  Dr.  W.  F.  McCaleb,  and  discusses 
the  beginning  of  perhaps  the  most  romantic  epoch  of  Texas  history — that  of 
the  Filibusters.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  paper  deals  only  with  the  first 
period,  or  organization,  of  the  expedition.  The  treatment  is  thorough,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  may  soon  publish  the  remaining  chapter 
of  his  story.  E.  C.  B. 

c?*  c^  t^ 

The  following  complimentary  notice  of  Dr.  Harper's  presidential  address 

before  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science  constitutes  one  of  the  editorials  in 

ft,  ^  r        « ^  -I-        the   issue   of   the   Lancet,   London,   for   February    9, 

X  U  6     ^  SL1L  C  Q  u  * 

on  1901.     To  receive   such   a   notice  in   the  oldest   and 

Dr.  Harper's  Address,  most   influential   English   medical  journal   is   indeed 
a  high  honor. 

"IMMUNITY   AND   PROTECTIVE   INOCULATION. 

"In  an  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Acad- 
emy of  Science  Dr.  H.  W.  Harper  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  various 
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steps  wliich  had  led  up  to  our  present  knowledge  of  immunity  and  pro- 
tective inoculation.  He  recapitulated  the  facts  that  led  Jenner  to  his  dis- 
covery of  vaccination  against  smallpox,  and  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
parallelism  which  subsists  between  the  phenomena  of  fermentation,  infec- 
tion, and  immunity.  His  expositions  on  the  chemical  facts  which  have 
been  ascertained  as  regards  the  nature  of  fermentation  were  very  instruct- 
ive, as  also  were  his  remarks  on  the  chemical  structure  of  certain  ptomaines 
and  leucomaines.  The  formulae  given  in  the  address  are  too  complicated  to 
reproduce  here.  He  next  referred  to  the  discovery  of  substances  in  the  blood 
serum  of  animals  immunised  against  diphtheria  and  tetanus  which  are  able 
specifically  to  protect  other  animals  against  the  toxins  of  these  diseases — 
substances  now  known  as  antitoxins — and  maintained  that  it  has  been 
sho^^^l  by  different  observers  that  toxins  were  rendered  innocuous  by  means 
of  antitoxins  through  a  purely  chemical  process  in  which  biological  pro- 
cesses had  no  share.  Dr.  Harper  then  went  on  to  argue  that  the  theories 
advanced  by  Pasteur,  Metchnikoff,  and  others,  are  insufficient  to  explain 
actual  facts.  He  considered  that  the  existing  known  conditions  of 
immunity  might  roughly  be  divided  into  two  groups — biological  and  chem- 
ical— and  the  explanation  of  their  occurrence  must  follow  this  grouping 
and  must  be  based  on  biological  and  chemical  grounds.  He  believed  that 
in  the  ultimate  analysis  the  biological  explanation  will  rapidly  pass  from 
the  body  as  a  whole  to  its  respective  organs  and  their  respective  cells  to  the 
nucleated  cells  and  finally  to  the  origin  of  the  nucleus.  His  concluding 
remarks  are  a  little  difficult  to  follow.  It  is  evident  that  he  considers  the 
problem  of  immunity  to  be  a  bio-chemical  one,  but  long  and  patient  investi- 
gation will  be  necessary  before  the  chemical  changes  taking  place  between 
the  toxins  and  antitoxins  are  fully  understood  and  before  the  relative 
importance  of  the  biological  and  chemical  processes  can  be  completely  esti- 
mated."' 

e^V  (5*  e^* 

The  brief  announcement  of  the  death  of  Lawrence  S.  Williams,  in  Chi- 
cago, on  February  16,  was  received  with  much  regret  by  his  many  friends 
Death  of  ^^   ^^   University.     Mr.   Williams  received   a   large 

Professor  part  of  his  training  in  this  institution,  having  been 

Ii.S.  Williams.  the  assistant  in  chemistry,  of  which  he  made  a  spe- 
cialty ten  years  ago,  under  Dr.  Everhart.  After  a  brief  business  experi- 
ence, he  returned  to  the  University,  resolving  to  devote  himself  to  chemistry 
as  a  profession.  In  1897  he  received  the  degrees  both  of  Bachelor  and 
Master  of  Science.  He  then  became  an  assistant  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  year  or  two  ago  received  the  appointment  of  Associate  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  Armour  Institute,  which  position  he  creditably  filled 
up  to  his  death. 

He  was  a  most  careful  and  painstaking  student,  and  had  he  lived  would 
have  undoubtedly  attained  a  high  rank  in  his  chosen  field.  F.  W.  S. 
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One  of  the  most  important  contributions  yet  made  by  any  of  the  Faculty 

of  the  University   is  seen  in  Ethics  Descriptive  and  Explanatory,  by   S. 

Professor  ^"  -^^^^^j    -P^-   ^'    Professor    of    Philosophy.      New 

Mezes'  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901,  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top, 

Ethics.  pp.  xxi+435,  price  $2.60,  net. 

A  review  of  the  book  is  postponed  till  our  next  issue.  Meantime,  the 
publisher's  notice  gives  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work,  as  fol- 
lows: Professor  Mezes  "aims  to  give  a  description  and  explanation  of 
morality  that  shall  be  as  objective  as  the  descriptions  and  explanations  of 
the  natural  sciences,  or,  negatively  expressed,  that  shall  shun  the  'unproved 
assertions  of  the  good  man.'  But  this  purpose  is  not  allowed  to  defeat  the 
equally  definite  purpose  of  treating  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature  and 
society,  not  as  legislators  prescribing  conduct  to  the  moral  agent,  but  as 
the  environment  in  which  his  moral  nature  develops. 

"Of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided.  Part  I  investigates  the 
nature  of  conscience,  its  origin  in  the  child  and  in  the  race,  and  the  func- 
tion it  has  in  fact  performed,  in  order  to  discover  what  conduct  conscience 
has  all  along  been  seeking,  whether  for  approval  and  support,  or  for  disap- 
proval and  suppression.  Part  II  discovers  that  virtuous  {i.  e.,  brave,  tem- 
perate, benevolent,  just  and  wise)  conduct  best  furthers  social  welfare,  and 
describes  each  virtue  on  the  basis  of  objective  facts.  In  the  closing  chapter 
social  w'elfare  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  possessions  that,  it  is  discovered, 
prosperous  states  most  jealously  cherish  and  protect." 

t^rl  (^*  t^* 

ENGINEERING  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Engineering  Department  has  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of 
the  University.  The  Freshman  class  has  an  enrollment  of  29;  the  Sopho- 
more 16;  the  Junior  9;  the  Senior  2.  In  addition  to  this  enrollment,  sev- 
eral students  matriculated  in  the  first  course  in  drawing  but  had  to  be 
turned  away  on  account  of  a  lack  of  room.  All  of  last  year's  graduates  are 
in  lucrative  positions.  W.  C.  Dibrell  is  now  in  charge  of  a  party  for  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  S.  C.  Dobbins  has  been  in  active- 
engineering  work  since  last  June.  E.  E.  Howard  is  instructor  in  Engineer- 
ing in  the  University,  vice  R.  D.  Parker,  resigned.  .J.  F.  Pinson  is  in 
engineering  work  in  Dakota.  Two  of  the  undergraduates  have  been  ten- 
dered positions  in  engineering  work  since  the  first  of  January.  One  of 
these  obtained  leave  of  absence  and  worked  in  the  office  of  the  chief 
engineer  of  one  of  the  Texas  railroads. 

The  stvidents  of  the  Engineering  Department  have  organized  an  Engi- 
neers' Club,  which  meets  every  other  Saturday  night.  Subjects  of  practical 
importance  are  discussed.  The  program  is  adopted  a  month  in  advance, 
.and  there  is  a  leading  paper  followed  by  others  dealing  with  special  fea- 
tures of  the  leading  subject.  The  subjects,  as  far  as  possible,  deal  with 
actual  work  or  experience.  At  the  first  meeting  in  January  the  subjecti 
of  creosoting  of   wood   as   a  preservative  was  under   discussion,  and   Mr. 
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Norman  T.  Robertson,  a  Freshman,  read  a  well  prepared  paper,  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  sketches,  of  the  creosote  works  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  at  Houston.  Mr.  C.  N.  Campbell,  a  Junior,  made  an  important 
addition  to  the  discussion  in  presenting  the  statistics  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  creosote  process. 

On  January  19,  the  Department  was  invited  by  the  resident  engineers  of 
the  M.,  K.  &  T.  extension  to  inspect  the  track  and  grades,  bridges,  etc., 
between  New  Braunfels  and  San  Marcos.  Seventeen  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity,  and  were  more  than  rewarded. 

Geo.  A.  Endress,  one  of  the  former  students  in  Engineering,  who  is  now 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Southern  Pacific  from  New  Orleans  to  the  Texas 
line,  spent  several  days  in  January  visiting  his  old  University  haunts. 

The  department  has  lately  made  tests  of  the  strength  of  the  stone  pro- 
posed for  use  in  the  Waco  court  house.  The  limestone  submitted  by  Mr. 
Francis  Fischer,  of  Austin,  crushed  under  one  and  three-fourths  tons  to  the 
square  inch,  showing  a  strength  sufficient  to  sustain  a  imiform  column  of 
its  weight  three-fourths  of  a  mile  high. 

We  are  now  collecting  samples  of  Texas  cements  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing their  strength,  fineness,  specific  gravity,  and  rapidity  of  setting. 

T.  U.  T. 

C?*  t5*  <r5* 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  last  book  received  by  the  University  bears  the  accession  number 
22631,  which  means  that  this  is  the  total  number  of  books  received  since  the 
opening  of  the  University.  This  count  does  not  include  the  Palm  library, 
numbering  slightly  over  10,000  volumes. 

To  one  unacquainted  with  the  needs  of  a  University,  it  would  seem  that 
a  library  of  thirty-two  thousand  volumes,  with  an  appropriation  of  $3000, 
and  a  library  fee  of  $1  from  each  student,  is  ample  provision.  A  hundred 
years  ago  this  would  probably  have  been  true.  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  our  library  is  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  and  that  it  must  not  only 
select  from  current  books,  of  which  there  were  published  4490  last  year  in 
this  country  alone,  but  must  also  secure  the  standard  books  of  other  years, 
which  lack  of  funds  has  heretofore  kept  us  from  doing. 

The  fee  to  cover  wear  and  tear  and  losses,  charged  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  is  very  acceptable  in  that  it  will  enable  us  to  replace  many  books 
that  are  entirely  worn  out  or  lost,  and  repair  those  in  need  of  such  atten- 
tion. 

The  question  of  apportioning  the  $2500  between  the  general  library  and 
the  various  schools  so  as  to  give  the  "greatest  good  to  the  largest  number" 
has  received  much  attention,  both  from  the  Library  Council  and  the  Fac- 
ulty. It  is  generally  conceded  that  all  the  schools  have  not  the  same  needs, 
yet  the  difficulty  of  so  dividing  the  funds  as  not  to  do  an  injustice  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  points,  among  others,  which  were  brought  out 
in  the  discussion. 
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(a)  Some  schools  have  been  established  much  longer  than  others,  and 
consequently  have  better  collections  of  books. 

(b)  Some  wish  to  oiler  new  courses  for  which  no  library  facilities  have 
been  provided. 

(c)  Other  schools  have  large  amounts  of  apparatus  and  yet  need 
library  facilities  as  great  as  those  in  which  books  constitute  the  only  lab- 
oratory expenses. 

Of  the  latter  we  have  two  classes,  first,  those  like  History  and  Political 
Science,  whose  fields  of  investigation  are  very  broad,  and  whose  books  are 
very  largely  used  not  only  by  students  of  those  particular  subjects,  but  by 
the  general  reader,  literary  society  worker,  etc.;  and  second,  those  like 
Mathematics  and  the  foreign  languages,  whose  books  are  not  much  used, 
and  which  get  little  direct  benefit  from  the  general  library,  and  in  which  it 
is  yet  clearly  evident  that  books  must  be  provided  if  any  advanced  work  is 
to  be  done.  The  question,  after  being  discussed  at  some  length  by  the 
Library  Council,  was  referred  to  a  sub-committee,  which  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  ( 1 )  That  fifty  dollars  of  the  appropriation  to  the  general 
library  be  set  apart  for  each  school,  except  Botany,  which  shall  have  one 
hundred  dollars. 

(2)  That  the  technical  periodicals  taken  for  each  school  shall  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  that  school. 

(3)  That  the  remainder  of  the  appropriation  be  expended  with  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty,  under  the  direction  of  the  Library  Council,  for 
general  periodicals,  general  literature,  further  books,  books  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  schools,  binding,  etc. — the  term  general  literature  being  con- 
strued so  as  not  to  exclude  publications  in  other  languages  than  English. 

This  report,  representing  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  Council,  was 
presented  to  the  Faculty  early  in  the  fall,  and  was  by  them  amended, 
setting  aside  one-third  of  the  amount  to  the  general  library  to  be  expended 
under  the  terms  of  section  three,  but  excluding  the  purchase  of  novels,  the 
remaining  two-thirds  to  be  distributed  among  the  seventeen  schools,  share 
and  share  alike.  The  resolution  as  amended,  therefore,  gives  the  general 
library  about  $830,  and  each  of  the  schools  about  $97.  This  question  will 
doubtless  come  up  again  with  the  next  appropriation.  If,  however,  the 
library  funds  are  increased  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  University, 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  various  schools,  brought  about  by  a  shortage  of 
money  for  several  years,  will  be  more  easily  disposed  of.  In  any  event, 
the  free  and  cordial  discussion  of  a  question  whose  purpose  is  so  commenda- 
ble cannot  but  result  in  the  advancement  of  the  library  along  the  lines  of 
its  greatest  need. 

The  purchase  of  books  for  this  session  is  now  being  made.  As  usual,  the 
heads  of  the  various  schools,  and  others  interested,  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit lists  of  desirable  purchases,  and  as  a  result,  recommendations  largely 
in  excess  of  the  funds  have  been  received.  The  committee  consequently  has 
to  use  a  great  deal  of  care  in  trying  to  determine  which  are  the  most 
desirable  books  to  be  ordered  at  this  time. 
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Subscriptions  to  a  number  of  standard  serials  which  were  discontinued 
for  several  years  have  been  renewed. 

The  periodical  list  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  follow- 
ing additions:  Arena,  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  American  Journal  of 
Physiology,  American  Machinist,  Cumulative  Index  (to  periodicals),  Jour- 
nal of  Hygiene,  Music,  Scientifie  American  Supplement,  Sewanee  Review, 
World's  Work. 

The  University  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very  fortunate  addition  of 
several  standard  sets  of  journals  which  have  been  purchased  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  The  following  full  sets  have  been  bought:  Liebig's  Annalen, 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  (from  the  library  of  Sir  Edmund  Frank- 
land),  Proceedings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  Monist,  Yale  Review,  Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine,  Magazine 
of  American  History,  26  volumes,  Barnard's  Journal  of  Education  (incom- 
plete). The  following  have  had  missing  volumes  supplied:  Arena,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Century,  Harper's  Monthly,  Nation,  North  American  Review, 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Scribner's  Magazine,  Revue  de  Philologie,  Biblio- 
theca  Philologica  Classica,  Rivista  di  Filologia,  Mnemosyne. 

It  was  expected  that  the  library  would  be  enriched  by  the  remainder  of 
the  Palm  library,  some  two  or  three  thousand  volumes,  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Swante  Palm.  Wlien  they  had  been  brought  to  the  University  the  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  whether  the  University  or  the  Sweedish  Church  was  enti- 
tled to  them,  whereupon  the  University  relinquished  its  claim  to  all  except 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  art  books,  a  few  volumes  of  bound 
newspapers,  and  a  large  quantity  of  old  newspapers  and  pamphlets.  The 
papers  are  as  yet  unassorted,  but  a  casual  examination  reveals  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  valuable  publications,  including  nearly  a  complete  set  of 
the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  and  quite  a  mass  of  pamphlets,  etc.,  on 
Texas  history.  The  following  bound  newspapers  were  found:  Southern 
Intelligencer,  Austin,  1857-'59,  3  volumes;  a  Spanish  newspaper  published 
in  San  Antonio,  entitled  El  Bejareno,  volume  1  and  part  of  volume  2, 
1855-'56;  Texas  Sif tings,  volume  1. 

Among  the  art  books  there  are  many  rare  and  curious  volumes.  The  fol- 
lowing, noted  while  entering  them  in  the  accession  book,  are  of  interest: 

The  Art  Journal,  a  complete  set  to  1875,  43  beautifully  bound  quartos. 

Andsley,  Ornamental  Arts  of  Japan,  four  portfolios. 

Art  Work  of  Austin;  a  beautifully  bound  folio  of  scenes  in  and  around 
Austin. 

Benoist,  Rome  dans  Sa  Grandeur;  three  large  folios  bound  in  full  red 
morocco. 

"Panorama  of  Austin,"  from  photos  by  S.  B.  Hill,  1888. 

LMmperiale  e  Reale  Galleria  Pitti,  3  volumes,  folio,  1842. 

Kendall,  The  War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  folio. 

Bryan,  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  2  volumes. 

These  books  and  those  previously  received  have  been  shelved  in  two  cases 
made   especially   for   them   by   the    University   work   shop,    thus   bringing 
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together  in  an  accessible  place  one  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  art 
works  to  be  found  perhaps  in  the  whole  State. 

The  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  book  cases,  leaving  a  large  open  section 
beyond  the  desk,  known  as  the  quiet  section,  to  which  admission  is  obtained 
by  signing  a  request  in  which  the  applicant  agrees  to  preserve  proper  order 
there,  and  not  to  talk  or  study  with  others,  has  proved  a  great  success. 
Not  only  does  it  make  the  room  more  quiet,  but  it  also  tends  to  discourage 
so  much  studying  together,  which  is  doubtless  too  often  a  case  of  "the 
blind  leading  the  blind." 

Three  hundred  and  seventy  students  have  signed  the  request  for  admission 
to  this  section.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  make  use 
of  the  room  daily,  attests  the  popularity  of  this  change. 

The  University  is  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  offering  a  course  for  the 
training  of  librarians,  and  three  students  are  taking  the  work.  With 
better  equipment  for  the  course  and  a  growing  interest  in  libraries  through- 
out the  State,  we  may  reasonably  expect  more  students  next  year.  The  class 
meets  four  afternoons  each  week.  During  the  fall  term  the  more  element- 
ary phases  of  the  work  were  taken  up.  The  class  is  now  far  enough 
advanced  to  do  simple  cataloguing,  for  wliieh  the  recent  additions  to  the 
library  furnish  ample  material.  This  gives  them  the  necessary  practice, 
and  the  cards  that  are  written,  after  being  revised,  form  a  part  of  the 
library  catalogue.  During  the  spring  term  more  advanced  cataloguing 
work  will  be  taken  up,  including  a  careful  study  of  various  bibliographical 
publications,  and  supplemented  by  practical  work  in  the  library.  It  is 
hoped  that  when  funds  are  available  the  office  adjoining  the  library,  which 
is  used  as  a  class  room  by  these  students,  may  be  properly  supplied  with 
books  and  apparatus  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  library  training  class,  but 
as  a  bibliographical  reference  room  for  any  one  interested  in  the  subject, 
and  as  a  convenient  meeting  place  for  the  Library  Council. 

The  method  adopted  this  year  of  placing  all  orders  through  one  depart- 
ment promises  good  results.  A  copy  of  all  orders  is  kept  on  file  for  con- 
venient reference  at  any  future  time. 

e,5*  (5*  t5* 

STUDENT  INTERESTS. 

I. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Texas  are  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  increased  enrollment,  eight  hundred  students  having  registered  by 
February  4,  1901,  in  the  Austin  branch  of  the  institution.  This,  together 
with  the  matriculation  at  Galveston,  will  make  one  thousand  students,  more 
than  in  any  other  institution  in  the  South.  The  remark  which  Caspar 
Whitney  applies  to  our  athletics  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  our 
literary  and  other  cultural  influences,  viz.,  "that  the  ram  of  prophecy  is  at 
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last  coming  out  of  the  West."  With  her  present  rate  of  increase  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  University  of  Texas  will  rival  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  North  in  the  size,  enthusiasm,  and  influence  of  her  student 

body. 

*  »         * 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Record,  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
editorial  staff  of  The  Texan,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the  students, — 
changes  made  necessary  by  the  trend  of  recent  events.  Mr.  Fritz  G.  Lan- 
ham  having  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  University  because  of 
ill  health,  Mr.  Frank  T.  West  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  editor-in-chief. 
Miss  Helen  Simkins  replaces  Miss  Margaret  Holliday  as  the  Ashbel  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  E.  P.  Stockwell  was  substituted  for  Mr.  I.  L.  Massey  from 
the  Rusk  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Hargrove  for  Mr.  G.  T.  Cope  from  the  Athenaeum. 
The  Texan  compares  most  favorably  with  its  exchanges,  and  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  college  periodicals  of  the  South.  It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  its  promoters  to  make  the  paper  a  record  of  the  current  history 
of  the  University — partially  at  least  an  epitome  of  the  lives  of  the  students. 

Faculty,  and  alumni. 

*  *         * 

During  the  first  half  of  the  present  session  The  University  of  Texas  Mag- 
azine has  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous  season  of  its  history.  Under  the 
supervison  of  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Allen  as  editor-in-chief,  the  staff,  composed  of 
Misses  G  retch  en  Rochs  and  Emma  Gutzeit;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Adamson,  Dexter 
Hamilton,  J.  A.  Elkins,  and  John  Lang  Sinclair,  have  given  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  alumni  a  very  creditable  literary  publication.  Especially 
worthy  of  praise  was  the  December  issue,  known  also  as  the  "Xmas  Num- 
ber," all  points  considered  perhaps  the  best  single  issue  the  students  at 
the  University  of  Texas  have  yet  gotten  out.  Criticisms  have  been  received 
from  all  sides,  and  almost  without  exception  are  commendatory. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  societies  a  new  editorial  staff  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  session  was  selected.  Misses  Rochs  and  Gutzeit 
were  continued  on  the  staff  by  the  Ashbel ;  the  Rusk  elected  Messrs.  Dexter 
Hamilton  and  R.  S.  Griggs,  while  Messrs.  John  Lang  Sinclair  and  A.  L. 
Burford  will  represent  the  Athenaeum.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board, 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  chosen  editor-in-chief  for  the  term.  To  take  the  place  of 
Mr.  Sinclair  for  the  Athenaeum,  Mr.  W.  P.  Hargrove  was  chosen. 

*  »         * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Association  which  has  charge  of  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Cactus,  a  staff  composed  of  Messrs.  D.  K.  Woodward,  Roy 
Bedichek,  C.  W.  Ramsdell,  Hal  Thomson,  Horace  Shelton,  E.  E.  Bewley,  R. 
A.  Wiseman,  B.  H.  Powell,  F.  F.  Sampson,  Dexter  Hamilton,  Misses  Helen 
Devine  and  Jamie  Armstrong  were  elected.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  board,  Mr.  D.  K.  Woodward  was  chosen  to  be  editor-in-chief;  and  the 
Athletic  Council  elected  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Elkins  business  manager.  Already  the 
work  is  imder  way,  and  indications  are  that  The  Cactus  of  1901  will  be 
the  best  yet  published. 
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The  attendance  at  chapel  this  year  has  been  good.  The  work  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  Professors  Townes,  Callaway,  and  Simkins.  The 
pastors  of  the  various  churches  throughout  the  city,  as  heretofore,  in 
weekly  rotation,  have  kindly  undertaken  to  conduct  the  services.  Every 
day  at  11 :  .30  twenty  minutes  are  devoted  to  the  work,  short  talks  upon 
interesting  topics,  with  a  prayer  and  hymn,  being  the  usual  mode  of  wor- 
ship. This,  together  with  a  warm  welcome  extended  by  the  churches  of  the 
city  which  the  students  wish  to  attend,  with  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

and  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  constitutes  our  religious  life. 

*  *         * 

The  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  been  joined  by  the  town  association  in 
offering  to  the  public  a  Star  Course  of  especial  merit  this  year.  Several 
numbers  have  already  been  given,  and  these  have  met  with  popular 
approval.  Most  of  the  students  have  purchased  season  tickets,  and  find  rest 
and  recreation  in  their  attendance  upon  these  entertainments.  They  are 
given  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  University,  and  the  presence  of  a  large 

number  of  the  student  body  is  thus  assured. 

*  *         * 

Between  the  Rusk  and  the  Athenseum  a  very  strong  spirit  of  friendly 
rivalry  has  existed  this  year.  The  attendance  is  large,  the  members  are 
enthusiastic,  and  the  work  accomplished  is  of  a  high  order.  The  importance 
of  the  work  these  Societies  are  doing  is  keenly  appreciated  by  a  large  part 
of  the  student  body  who  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  if  we  would  main- 
tain a  debating  reputation  among  our  sister  colleges,  more  enthusiasm  in 
literary  work  must  be  aroused.  The  result  was  partially  shown  in  the 
victory  over  Baylor  last  year. 

A  stimulus  to  this  work  is  given  by  the  prizes  for  literary  society  work. 
In  addition  to  the  Ross-Rotan  Medal  for  oratory  in  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Coke  Medal  for  debating  in  the  Rusk,  both  of  which  were  endowed  last 
year,  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Charles  Dubois,  uncles  of  Professor  Shurter,  of  the 
School  of  Oratory,  have  recently  offered  a  cash  prize  of  $50  to  that  member 
of  either  society  who  shall  excel  in  oratory.  The  contest  for  this  prize  will 
take  place  during  Commencement  week,   and   the   contest  promises   to  be 

lively  and  interesting. 

«         *         * 

Our  annual  debate  with  Baylor  takes  place  at  Austin  in  May.  We  are 
informed  that  Baylor  is  after  us,  and  has  chosen  as  her  representatives  for 
the  contest  Messrs.  W.  H.  Walne  and  W.  E.  Brittain.  At  a  recent  debate 
between  our  societies,  the  Rusk  and  the  Athenaeum,  Messrs.  W.  P.  Z. 
German,  W.  M.  Billiard  and  J.  T.  Lawhon  of  the  Rusk  contended  with 
Messrs.  H.  E.  Bell,  B.  H.  Powell  and  E.  T.  Moore,  Jr.  Messrs.  Lawhon  and 
Moore,  with  Mr.  Powell  as  alternate,  were  chosen  as  our  representatives'. 
At  this  contest,  also,  the  championship  in  debate  between  the  two  societies 
was  decided,  the  Rusk  obtaining  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  judges. 

Articles  of  agreement  have  also  been  signed  with  Tulane,  and  the  con- 
test with  her  will  take  place  in  New  Orleans  some  time  in  the  spring.  Our 
representatives  for  this  contest  have  not  yet  been  selected. 
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Negotiations  with  Missouri  proved  futile  at  the  eleventh  hour.  It  is 
likely  that  arrangements  with  them  can  be  perfected  for  next  year. 

*         »         » 

Those  who  have  been  strongly "  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  student 
body  have  long  felt  the  need  of  some  central  organization  for  all  the  stu- 
dents through  which  the  student  body  could  act  and  through  which  such 
matters  as  were  of  direct  interest  to  the  students  could  be  attended  to. 
Hitherto  we  have  been  forced  to  resort  to  the  unwieldy  and  cumbersome 
massmeeting  to  obtain  an  imperfect  expression  of  the  student  will,  which 
has  always  been  a  svibject  of  popular  criticism  within  the  University.  As 
the  University  has  grown  in  numbers,  the  institution  has  materially  suf- 
fered for  want  of  some  central  organization  which  would  bind  us  all 
together,  and  which -w-ould  control  the  acts  of  irresponsible  parties  whose 
injudicious  utterances  have  been  taken  to  be  representative  of  us  all. 

This  year  at  one  time  bade  fair  to  see  this  demand  supplied.  At  the 
opening  of  the  session  a  number  of  prominent  students  took  up  the  idea  of 
a  Students'  Council,  and  industriously  set  themselves  to  work  to  obtain 
information.  As  a  result  of  their  labors,  a  massmeeting  was  called  for 
January  10th,  and  a  temporary  organization  perfected.  A  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Moore,  Jr.,  Thos.  Fletcher,  G.  T.  Cope,  R.  C.  Clark, 
Joe  W.  Poindexter,  Misses  Roberta  Lavender  and  Elizabeth  West  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  Constitiition  and  By-Laws. 

This  committee  completed  its  labors  and  on  Thursday,  February  28,  made 
its  report.  The  deliberations  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  \vithdrawal  of  a 
majority  of  the  Law  and  Engineering  students,  who  did  not  approve  of  the 
report.  What  vdll  be  the  result  cannot  be  said,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
council  idea  by  no  means  consider  what  has  happened  as  final,  and  will 
make  another  effort,  either  during  the  spring  term  or  just  after  the  open- 
ing of  next  session. 

Among  the  many  purposes  of  the  organization  will  be  that  of  taking 
charge  of  student  publications.  Hitherto  these  have  been  published  in  a 
way  that  did  not  appeal  strongly  to  the  interests  of  all  the  students,  the 
appearance  being  that  of  a  private  enterprise  rather  than  that  of  a  public 
service,  which  has  made  very  few  feel  that  each  student  had  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  college  journals.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  organization  will  be  able  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  college  periodicals  will  be  increased. 

«         *         * 

The  University  has  been  blessed  this  year  by  a  generous  revival  in 
musical  circles.  Very  keenly  do  the  students  feel  the  utter  lack  of  a  musi- 
cal department  whose  elevating  and  refining  influences  are  sadly  needed. 
This  void  in  University  instruction  is  partially  filled  by  four  musical 
organizations — recently  united  into  one. 

Early  in  the  session  Dr.  Penick  reorganized  the  young  men's  Glee  Club 
of  last  year,  which  under  his  direction  has  been  meeting  regularly  each 
week  for  practice.     The  young  ladies  also  have  a  Glee  Club  which,  under 
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the  presidency  of  Miss  Mary  Lu  Prather  and  the  direction  of  Professor 
Ludwig,  has  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  girls. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Schoch,  Mr.  W.  C.  Sheppard  and  Mr. 
Audrain,  a  band  was  organized  and  instruments  purchased.  This  is  the 
first  band  of  which  the  University  could  boast,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Schoch  and  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Audrain  it  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  our  University  life.  Then,  too,  we  have  an  orchestra,  by  far  the 
best  in  our  history.  This  is  also  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Schoch,  and 
is  the  equal  of  any  organization  of  like  nature  in  the  city. 

For  the  sake  of  enthusiasm  and  variety  and  systematically  to  control 
their  public  performances,  these  organizations  recently  organized  them- 
selves into  the  Musical  Association  of  the  University  of  Texas.  Mr.  Schoch 
is  President,  Miss  Mary  Lu  Prather  Vice-President,  Dr.  Penick  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  L.  C.  Audrain  Treasurer.  These  officers  constitute  a  Board  of 
Directors  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  The  first  Monday  even- 
ing of  each  month  will  be  devoted  to  public  performances,  for  which  no 
fee  will  be  charged,  but  which  will  be  given  by  the  Association  compli- 
mentary to  its  friends. 

x\ltogether  separate  and  apart  from  the  work  of  the  Association  will  be 
the  performances  given  by  either  of  the  four  organizations,  at  which  the 
others  will  assist,  and  for  which  a  fee  will  be  charged.  The  first  appear- 
ance took  place  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  University  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 18th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Piano  Fund.  At  this  most  excellent  concert  sufficient  funds 
were  realized  to  extinguish  the  debt  on  the  piano,  which  now  becomes  the 

permanent  property  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Glee  Club. 

*         *         * 

The  wavering  fortunes  of  University  Hall  have  been  a  source  of  per- 
plexity, not  only  to  the  authorities,  but  to  the  students  as  well.  After 
manj'  vicissitudes,  which  would  rival  the  experiences  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  during  A\'hich  a  deficit  had  usually  made  its  appearance,  it  was  recently 
turned  over  to  the  students  for  their  own  management  and  control,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  regulation  by  the  University  authorities  as  the  laws 
governing  State  property  would  demand.  The  boys  organized  themselves 
into  an  association  of  which  Mr.  W.  L.  Barbee  is  President  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Adamson  Secretary,  who,  assisted  by  appropriate  committees,  undertook 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Hall.  Mr.  Lomax,  Mr.  F.  Z.  Lee  and  Professor 
Bugbee  volunteered  their  assistance  in  this  work,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
first  month  were  able  to  show  a  good  cash  surplus.  The  Hall  has  thus 
ceased  to  be  a  disturbing  factor  in  our  University  life,  and  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  improved  social  conditions  among  the  students,  besides  solving 

a  great  problem — that  of  a  small  expense  account  at  college. 

«         «-         * 

As  the  University  has  grown  in  size  and  influence,  the  number  of  those 
with  a  very  limited  acquaintanceship  has  steadily  increased,  and  a  decided 
tendency  has  shown  itself  for  the  student  body  to  move  socially  in  small 
circles  centered  around  some  organization.     To  offset  this  and  to  give  the 
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President  and  his  family  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  become  acquainted 
with  each  member  of  the  student  body,  President  Prather  has  inaugurated 
a  series  of  receptions  given  to  the  members  of  the  various  classes.  The 
receptions  to  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  have  already  been  held,  were 

largely  attended,  and  proved  exceedingly  enjoyable  to  both  host  and  guest. 

*  *         * 

At  a  massmeeting  held  some  time  before  Christmas,  Mr.  Ross  T.  Phillips, 
of  Tyler,  was  elected  President  of  the  Final  Ball  and  Reception.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  chosen  his  committees  from  among  the  representative  men  of 
the  institution,  and  the  success  of  the  Ball  is  assured.  Already  prepara- 
tions are  being  made,  and  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  ex-students 
and  alumni  is  anticipated.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  University  is  a  hall 
in  which  to  hold  our  entertainments  without  being  forced  to  obtain  one 

down  town,  which  often  is  unsuitable  to  our  purpose. 

«         *         » 

The  even  tenor  of  our  University  life  has  been  disturbed  this  year  by  the 
the  appearance  of  smallpox.  Four  cases  of  smallpox  and  varioloid  have 
developed,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  Faculty  regulation  of  last  year,  all  the 
students  have  been  vaccinated,  this  before  attendance  would  be  permitted. 
Hereafter   vaccination    will    be    as   prerequisite   to    matriculation    as    are 

entrance  examinations. 

*  *         * 

Somewhat  of  a  revolution  in  our  Commencement  exercises  has  been  made 
this  year  by  the  adoption  of  Caps  and  Gowns.  So  far  the  Graduate  Aca- 
demic and  the  Senior  Classes,  Law  and  Academic,  have  chosen  them,  while 
the  Graduate  Laws  will  appear  in  Prince  Albert  coat  and  silk  hat.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  all  the  graduating  classes  alike  did  not  adopt  a  custom 
which  has  the  sanction  as  well  of  reason  as  of  academic  tradition  abroad 
and  increasing  use  in  America. 

One  other  change  in  the  routine  of  Commencement  will  be  the  return  of 
the  Class  Day  Exercises.  This  year  the  Senior  Academic  Class  will  disport 
itself  by  planting  a  tree  on  the  campus  during  Commencement  week.  All 
hail  the  Class  of  1901 !  Fba:nk  Thomas  West. 

II. 

The  second  term  of  the  scholastic  year  is  always  the  most  uneventful 
one.  The  events  of  the  first  months  of  the  session  have  by  now  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  the  excitements  which  characterize  the  decline  have  not  yet 
begun. 

There  has  been  of  late  a  movement  among  the  girls  looking  to  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  union,  seeking  to  bring  together  in  common  cause  all 
the  University  girls,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty.  The  societies,  and 
the  Glee  Club,  have  done  their  all  for  this  union ;  the  gymnasium  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  promoting  it;  professors  and  students  alike  have  worked 
for  it.  The  President  and  his  family  have  done  most  of  all.  They  hare 
invited  each  class  in  turn  to  an  informal  reception,  so  that  every  student 
might   meet  his   fellow    students,   his   instructors    and   his   president.      A 
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closer  relationship  between  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  University  cannot 
help  but  augment  the  love  all  feel  for  this  institution,  cannot  help  but 
foster  college  spirit. 


With   an   increased   membership   and   a   fresh   stock  of   enthusiasm,   the 

Ashbel  has  begun  the  terra,  and  the  projects  in  hand  insure  still  further 

interest. 
The 

The  Society  had  marked  success  in  the  working  out 
Asliliel.  . 

of  its  program.    This  term  has  been  given  exclusively 

to  the  study  of  eminent  musicians.  In  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
piano,  meetings  have  taken  place  in  the  University  Auditorium. 

The  last  meeting  was  held  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Sayers,  who  had  kindly 
invited  the  Ashbel  girls  to  receive  at  one  of  her  receptions.  Unfortunately 
Mrs.  Sayers  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  the  other  guests  enjoyed  an 
unusually  good  program  on  Mendelssohn.  Interesting  papers  on  his  life 
and  works  were  read,  selections  played  on  the  piano,  and  several  songs 
rendered.  The  hour  spent  with  that  great  "Tonlcuenstler"  proved  a  most 
enjoyable  one.  The  Society  then  adjourned  to  the  Ashbel  room,  where 
twenty  pictures  of  musicians  were  distributed  and  a  guessing  contest  was 
begun.  When  the  contest  was  ended,  refreshments  were  served,  and  a 
pleasant  social  evening  spent. 

The  Ashbel  is  now  planning  a  public  entertainment.  According  to  the 
constitution,  one  public  meeting  must  be  held  each  year. 


Great  commendation  is  due  to  those  who  have  accomplished  the  task  of 

founding  here  a  new  literary  society  in  order  tliat  all  who  are  willing  may 

partake  of  the  pleasures  and  receive  the  benefits  to 

be  derived  from  such  an  organization.     Anyone  who 
Sidney  Xianier. 

has  experienced  how  arduous  is  the  task  of  making  a 

success  of  a  new  undertaking,  can  appreciate  the  trouble  and  labor  it  has 
taken  to  make  a  success  of  the  lately  organized  literary  society.  At 
present,  however,  it  comprises  almost  twenty  members,  and  with  Miss 
Hubbard  as  president  and  Miss  West  as  secretary,  it  is  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition. 

The  young  ladies  intend  that  their  society  shall  offer  them  thorough, 
sound  instruction  as  well  as  recreation.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  take 
up  one  subject  in  their  semi-monthly  meetings,  and  study  that  throughout 
the  year.  This  being  their  year  one,  they  have  begun  the  study  of  the  life 
and  the  many  and  varied  works  of  the  man  whose  name  has  given  their 
organization  its  title. 

The  Society  has  adopted  the  plan — common  in  literary  societies — of 
winding  up  each  program  by  a  discussion  of  the  happenings  of  the  hour 
in  the  great  world.  The  members  are  not,  however,  content  with  the  mere 
mention  of  newsy  items,  they  study  them  more  deeply,  learning  thereby  a 
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great  many  things  that  are  overlooked  by  the  ordinary  reader  of  the  news- 
papers. 

Much  credit  is  due  those  who  have  exerted  themselves  so  strenuously  in 
behalf  of  this  new  movement.  They  are,  however,  already  thanked  by  the 
success  that  has  crowned  their  labors. 

*         *         ♦ 

This  time  of  the  year  is  eminently  suited  to  good,  healthy  exercise  in 

the  Gymnasium,  and  there  has  been  more  and  better  work  done  than  ever 

before.      The    girls,    at    Miss    Norvell's    suggestion. 
The 

asked  the  professors'  wives  to  see  what  manner  of 

Gymnasium.  i     •      i,  •         j  /->      j.v-  •         j.i. 

work  is  being  done.     On  this  occasion  the  spacious 

"Gym"  was  decorated  with  streamers  of  'Varsity  colors,  and  with  flowers. 
After  the  exercises  the  girls  met  all  the  ladies  and  held  an  informal  recep- 
tion, with  the  daintiest  refreshments.  The  different  classes  which  Miss 
Norvell  is  now  supervising  were  present,  and  each  represented  a  different 
line  of  work.  There  were  no  acrobatic  feats,  nor  was  the  affair  what  is 
called  an  exhibition — it  was  all  merely  to  show  outsiders  what  is  done  in 
a  ladies'  gymnasium.  Half  of  the  people  are  averse  to  athletics  for  girls  on 
the  plea  that  nothing  much  is  accomplished  and  that  a  gymnasium  is  a 
mere  resort,  conducive  to  lazy  recreation.  Recreation  it  is,  but  of  the  kind 
that  happily  results  in  increased  power  of  brain  and  muscles,  and  what  is 
as  pleasant  as  it  is  needful,  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 

Because  Mrs.  Grundy  is  averse  to  exercises  entirely  public,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  ladies  of  the  Faculty  be  invited  to  note  the  progress  and 
report  to  headquarters.  As  these  exercises  took  place  on  the  twenty-third 
of  this  month,  the  wives  of  the  Representatives  could  attend,  and  their 
influence  and  mediation  may  perhaps  bring  the  realization  of  that  airy 
hope,  an  appropriation  for  the  Woman's  Building. 

«         *         * 

One  of  the  greatest  movements  that  has  ever  been  set  afoot  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  is  the  organization  of  the  Ladies'  Glee  Club.     In  unison 

with  the   Orchestra,  the  Band,   and   the  Men's  Glee 

Club,  they  purpose  great  things.     The  influence  that 
Glee  ClnlD.  .'         \^      ^    ^    ^  ,    j       i  v,       ^   * 

good    music    exerts    over    everybody    has    heretofore 

been  sadly  lacking  in  the  University  of  Texas.  A  great  many  of  our 
'Varsity  students  come  from  places  to  which  good  music  has  never  pene- 
trated. 

Miss  Mary  Lu  Prather  was  the  first  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
fortunately  was  able  to  secure  the  aid  of  Professor  Ludwig,  whose  prowess 
in  the  musical  world  is  known  alike  to  musician  and  to  amateur.  The 
thorough  drilling  that  is  obtained  under  his  more  than  able  leadership  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  train  many  good  voices  which  otherwise  never  could 
have  received  proper  culture. 

It  is  well  that  the  sweetest  of  all  influences — that  of  music — has  come 
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to  us  at  last,  and  this  movement  brings  into  'Varsity  lite  that  something 
which  it  has  long  missed. 

"From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony 
This  universal  frame  began; 
From  harmony,  from  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man." 

Gretchen  Rochs. 

t5*        (5*        ^5* 

ATHLETICS. 

Athletic  Field. — The  Athletic  Council  is  now  making  an  earnest  effort 
to  raise  the  necessary  money  with  which  to  pay  off'  the  balance  due  on  the 
Athletic  Field  in  time  to  present  this  free  from  debt  to  the  Regents  in 
June. 

The  Faculty  and  students  have  contributed  liberally  in  order  to  pay  the 
two  thousand  dollars  already  paid;  and  the  Alumni  and  ex-students  should 
certainly  respond  liberally  to  the  appeal  now  being  circulated.  The  Coun- 
cil wish  it  announced  that  it  is  desired  that  each  ex-student  be  asked  to 
contribute  something,  but  that,  on  account  of  imperfect  records  here  of 
their  present  address,  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  all  by  letter.  It  is 
hoped  that  each  one  reading  this  appeal  here  will  respond  without  waiting 
for  a  personal  letter.  If  our  University  is  ever  to  become  great,  it  must  be 
made  so  by  the  earnest  co-operation  of  her  ex-students. 

The  following  is  the  letter  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Council: 

"Austin,  Texas. 

"Dear  Sir:  The  Athletic  Council  of  the  University  of  Texas  appeals  to 
you  for  aid,  in  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  for  balance  of  purchase  money  of 
the  athletic  field,  and  presents  the  following  facts: 

"The  said  Council  is  the  official  committee  upon  athletics,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  faculty,  three  alumni,  and  three  student  members,  together 
with  the  President  of  the  University  Athletic  Association.  The  Council 
has  purchased  and  improved  an  athletic  field,  a  splendid  property,  just  east 
of  the  campus,  for  $3,500,  of  which  $1,,.500  remain  unpaid.  When  all  the 
purchase  money  is  paid,  the  Council  will  deed  the  field  to  the  University, 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  field  athletics  of  every  character, 
including  football,  baseball,  track  athletics,  tennis,  etc.  We  believe  that 
the  purchase  of  this  field  is  the  most  important  step  yet  taken  in  the  inter- 
est of  'Varsity  athletics,  and  insures  our  great  University  a  high  rank  in 
the  athletic  world. 

"The  payment  of  that  part  of  the  debt  mentioned  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  generous  and  spontaneous  contributions  of  students  and  faculty, 
and  of  a  comparatively  few  alumni  and  ex-students,  and  acknowledgment 
is  due  them  for  their  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit.  Indeed,  each  session 
finds  them  cheerfully  giving  valuable  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  current 
maintenance   of  our   football,   baseball,  and   other   teams,   and   because  of 
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what  they  have  done  and  are  doing,  we  feel  encouraged  to  make  this  appeal 
to  you. 

"It  is  our  hope  and  reasonable  expectation  that  before  long  our  athletics 
will  be  self-sustaining,  but  for  the  present  we  must  seek  aid  from  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  our  beloved  institution.  Surely,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  impress  upon  you  how  great  is  the  part  that  pure  and 
healthy  athletics  play  in  the  life  and  spirit  of  a  modern  University,  and 
how  our  many  clean  victories,  in  fair  hard-fought  battles,  have  extended 
the  fame  of  Texas.     We  predict  still  greater  things.     Will  you  help  us? 

"You  are  but  one  of  many  alumni  and  ex-students  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  who  are  winning  not  less  by  your  educational  advantages,  than  by 
force  of  character,  an  honorable  and  successful  career.  May  we  presume 
to  suggest  that  your  proud  Alma  Mater  should  not  be  forgotten?  We 
assure  you  that  there  are  few  better  ways  to  show  your  love  for  her,  than 
by  contributing  to  this  cause. 

"In  conclusion,  we  arnestly  ask  you  to  remit  a  sum  commensurate  with 
your  means.  We  expect  contributions  to  range  from  one  dollar  to  fifty 
dollars.     Remittances  may  be  made  to  the  undersigned. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"The  Athletic  Council,  U.  of  T., 
"By  A.  Caswell  Ellis, 
"Special  Committee  on  Athletic  Field. 

"P.  S. — If  you  wish  to  defer  payment  of  your  subscription,  please  sign 
the  enclosed  note,  and  the  Council  will  pay  all  expenses  of  collection. 
$ ,  Texas,  ,  1901. 

"On  or  before 1901,  I  promise  to  pay  the  Athletic  Council 

of  the  University  of  Texas  the  sum  of   dollars ;  and  in 

event  I   should  not  pay  said  amount  on   said   date,  I   authorize  the  said 
Athletic  Council  to  draw  on  me  at  three  days  sight. 


Gymnasium. — The  work  done  this  year  in  the  men's  Gymnasium  marks 
a  new  era  here  in  physical  training.  Although  interest  has  increased  in  all 
the  college  sports,  thus  keeping  many  students  out  of  doors,  there  are 
still  nearly  three  hundred  students  taking  regular  Gymnasium  work.  The 
cramped  quarters  of  the  men's  Gymnasium  and  the  impossibility  of  one 
instructor  handling  more  students  are  all  that  prevent  even  a  larger  attend- 
ance. Mr.  Curtiss  has  shown  that  physical  training  is  a  real  science, 
worthy  of  respect,  and  not  a  mere  conglomeration  of  empirically  arranged 
and  selected  exercises;  and  has  inspired  his  students  with  something  of 
his  own  intelligent  interest  in  this  work. 

The  physical  examinations  and  measurements  of  the  Freshmen  disclosed 
the  fact  that  nearly  ten  per  cent,  were  suffering  from  heart  disease,  and 
a  large  number  with  curvature  of  the  spine,  anaemia  and  mal-nutrition. 
Most  of  these  troubles  have  proved  to  be  functional  or  in  incipient  stages, 
and  have  been   either  helped  or  cured  by  the   gymnasium   work.     Tables 
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will  be  given  next  year  showing  the  changes  brought  about  in  the  students 
by  the  year's  work. 

The  natural  increase  in  the  number  of  students  next  year  will  demand 
that  one  or  even  two  assistants  be  given  to  the  Gymnasium,  in  order  that 
the  director  may  be  left  free  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  individual  remedial 
and  developmental  prescriptions,  which  even  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances have  been  sho\vn  this  year  to  be  so  valuable  and  so  necessary. 

Plans  for  a  new  Gymansium  have  been  prepared  by  the  Director,  the 
President,  and  Professor  Ellis.  These  plans  embrace  all  the  best  features 
found  in  the  splendid  new  Gymnasiums  in  America,  each  of  which  has  been 
examined  by  these  gentlemen,  either  through  personal  inspection  or  study 
of  copies  of  the  plans  and  specifications.  This  building  is  sorely  needed 
here,  but  there  are  at  present  no  funds  with  which  to  build.  The  plans 
have  been  made  with  the  hope  that  legislative  or  philanthropic  aid  would 
soon  make  possible  their  execution.     It  is  hoped  that  these  plans  may  be 

published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Record. 

*  *         » 

Base  Ball. — With  no  coach  or  money  to  employ  one,  the  uniforms  and 
equipments  of  last  year  lost,  with  no  manager,  no  captain,  and  the  entire 
team  of  last  year  disqualified  from  athletics  for  a  year  on  account  of  insub- 
ordination, the  prospect  for  base  ball  was  almost  hopeless.  Professor  Ellis, 
who  trained  the  undefeated  team  of  '99,  was  pressed  into  service  again, 
and  has  had  the  new  men  on  the  field  now  since  the  middle  of  January. 
The  splendid  material  which  has  been  found  in  the  new  men,  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  candidates  for  the  team,  has  been  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion. The  team  was  never  so  well  off  for  catchers,  and  the  infield  is  one  of 
the  fastest  we  ever  had.  The  outfield  work  is  yet  crude,  but  there  are 
many  promising  men  for  that  position.  The  only  position  about  which 
there  is  any  room  for  reasonable  doubt  is  pitcher.  There  are  several  can- 
didates, but  the  season  is  too  early  to  determine  yet  how  they  will  compare 
with  the  splendid  pitchers  of  the  last  two  years.  All  in  all,  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  'Varsity  has  recovered  from  the  shock  of  last  year's  folly,  and 
will  be  able  to  put  out  a  creditable  team  at  least,  with  chances  even  of 

again  bringing  home  the  pennant. 

*  *         « 

Track  Athletics. — Mr.  Curtiss  has  also  begun  training  the  Track  Ath- 
letic Team,  and  in  the  spring  will  train  each  Freshman  in  some  form  of 
track  work.  Mr.  J.  B.  Dibrell  has  been  elected  manager  of  the  Track  Team, 
and  is  arranging  for  a  State  Intercollegiate  Meet  at  Austin.  Baylor  has 
signified  her  intention  of  entering,  and  there  is  hope  of  inaugurating  a 
yearly  State  Track  Athletic  Meet.  The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Association  Track  Meet  is  in  New  Orleans  this  year,  and  Texas  is  hoping  to 
be  creditably  represented,  though  it  is  too  early  to  predict  by  what  men  or 

in  what  events. 

»         »         * 

Tennis. — The  prospect  of  the  State  Tournament  here  in  the  spring  seems 
to  have  added  new  life  to  tennis.     The  eight  tennis  courts  on  the  campus 
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are  iu  constant  use.  It  is  especially  gratifying  to  see  so  many  of  the 
women  now  enjoying  this  sport.  The  exact  date  of  the  State  Tournament 
has  not  yet  been  fixed.  In  the  University  Tournament  held  in  the  fall  Mr. 
Scott  Key  won  the  championship.  There  are  several  other  strong  players 
ia  the  University  who  are  training,  but  no  one  seems  yet  satisfied  that 
Holland  or  Russ  can  be  defeated  by  any  of  our  present  students.  Two 
months  more  of  practice,  however,  may  tell  a  different  story. 

(^W  e^*  tS^ 

Foot  Ball  Retrospect. — The  foot  ball  retrospect  has  in  it  much  to 
please:  (1)  the  conscientious  work  of  the  high  toned  gentleman  who 
coached  our  team:  (2)  the  entire  disappearance  of  \^lgarity  and  profanity 
from  the  practice  games;  (3)  the  sensible  control  of  their  temper  by  the 
young  men  when  the  unfortunate  management  failed  to  arrange  a  satisfac- 
tory schedule  for  a  trip;  (4)  the  faithful  training  of  the  candidates  for 
the  team — the  value  of  wliich  was  shown  in  every  close  game,  especially 
in  the  splendid  endurance  and  heroic  rally  w^hich  defeated  Missouri  in  the 
last  half  when  all  seemed  hopelessly  lost. 

Indeed,  except  for  the  sad  Alexandrian  lament  because  of  lack  of  further 
teams  to  defeat,  there  seemed  nothing  to  regret  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
A  season  without  a  defeat  in  foot  ball  is  a  new  experience  for  us  here,  espe- 
ci^-lly  gratifying  when  it  is  recalled  that  we  played  more  first-class  South- 
ern and  Western  teams  than  ever  before. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  one  of  our  students  made  it  possible  for 
the  great  American  sporting  paper  to  roast  us  in  reviewing  the  season's 
work.  Caspar  Whitney,  in  Outing,  accuses  us  of  playing  two  men,  McCall 
and  Russ,  who  were  not  bona  fide  students. 

With  regard  to  McCall,  the  accusation  is  wholly  unjust.  Mr.  McCall 
entered  the  University  regularly  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  without  any 
intention  of  even  playing  foot  ball,  and  only  after  much  earnest  solicitation 
by  the  students  could  he  be  persuaded  to  play  at  all.  During  the  fall  he 
more  than  once  gave  up  the  game,  but  was  persuaded  to  come  out  again. 
It  is  a  fact  that  he  happened  to  leave  the  University  soon  after  the  foot 
ball  season  closed,  but  this  was  a  mere  accident  which  might  happen  with 
any  student.  He  had  no  intention  when  he  entered  of  either  playing  ball 
or  leaving  college  at  the  end  of  the  ball  season. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Russ,  the  Athletic  Committee  wishes  also  to  state  the 
facts.  Mr.  Russ  did  not  enter  the  University  at  the  opening  of  the  term, 
and  came  here  under  such  circumstances  that  the  Council  suspected  that 
he  came  primarily  to  play  foot  ball.  The  President  was  warned  to  investi- 
gate before  signing  Mr.  Russ'  certificate  as  a  legal  member  of  the  team. 
As  Mr.  Russ  is  an  ex-student  of  good  standing  and  character,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  Dean  and  asked  if  he  was  here  to  play  foot  ball,  or  if  he 
considered  himself  a  bona  fide  student.  He  said  that  he  considered  himself 
%  bona  fide  student,  that  he  was  regularly  registered,  w^as  taking  regular 
work  in  the  Law  Department,  and  was  keeping  up  with  his  work  and  hoped 
to  remain.    Mr.  Russ  did  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  his  class  work 
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just  before  the  ball  games  came  ofF,  and  the  Dean  allowed  him  to  play. 
Mr.  Russ  says  that  he  left  the  University  because  he  could  not  get  employ- 
ment in  a  law  office  in  the  city  which  he  had  hoped  to  get  on  coming. 

There  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  Mr.  Russ.  All  of  his  statements  ar« 
doubtless  true,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  Mr.  Russ  entered  the  Uni- 
versity just  a  few  days  before  a  game  and  left  almost  immediately  after  the 
last  game,  and  that  he  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  energj^  to  foot  ball  while 
here,  though  he  did  pass  on  the  one  law  examination  held  while  he  was 
present. 

Without  intending  to  reflect  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  Russ,  who  i.s  per- 
sonally esteemed  highly  here,  we  must  apologize  to  the  State  and  to  our 
sister  universities  for  playing  such  a  student. 

Athletics  have  a  just  place  in  a  university,  for  the  preservation  of 
health,  for  physical  development,  for  the  creation  of  esprit  du  corps,  the 
development  of  self-restraint  and  of  moral  character.  As  soon  as  athletics 
fail  to  serve  these  ends,  athletics  are  doomed,  for  there  is  no  ground  on 
which  to  justify  their  cultivation.  They  cannot  serve  these  purposes  if 
teams  are  made  up  of  ex-students  and  fine  athletes  who  are  induced  to 
enter  the  Universitj'  a  few  days  before  a  game  and  leave  immediately  after. 
Bona  fide  students  will  soon  cease  to  work  for  places  on  the  team,  when 
they  know  they  are  liable  to  be  supplanted  at  the  last  minute  by  a  virtual 
outsider.  To  think  that  such  a  student  is  a  bona  fide  student  is  a  mistake, 
and  shows  a  lack  of  a  proper  athletic  standard  and  of  appreciation  of  the 
real  meaning  of  athletics.  The  authorities  are  determined  that  our  ath- 
letics shall  be  pure  and  wholesome,  and  Mdll  watch  ever  more  carefully; 
but  it  finally  rests  with  the  student  body  to  hold  for  themselves  a  high 
standard  and  not  tolerate  even  the  slightest  suspicion  of  professionalism. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  we  are  remarkably  free  from  actual  profes- 
players,  by  students,  alumni  or  outsiders,  to  brace  up  a  weak  team.  The 
sionalism  here.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  pure  athletics,  participated  in 
solely  by  representative  students,  is  constantly  growing,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past  will  not  occur. 

A.  Caswell  Ellis. 

^*  e^*  t^^ 

IMPORTANT  FACULTY  LEGISLATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  December  10,  1900,  the  majority  and 
the  minority  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of 
putting  in  force  the  new  entrance  requirements  having  been  presented  to  the 
Faculty,  the  minority  report  was  adopted.  Said  minority  report  provides 
that  said  entrance  requirements  shall  go  into  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
session  1902-1903. 

On  the   recommendation   of   President   Prather,  it  was   ordered   that  a 

general  assembly  of  the  students  be  held  every  month. 

*         *         * 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  held  on  January  14,  1901,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed: 
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Resolved,  That  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  said  University  that,  beginning  with  the 
Commencement  of  1906.  only  one  Bachelor's  degree,  to  wit,  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  be  conferred  upon  students  .completing  the  work  required  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Course  Committee,  the  paragraph  in  the  Cat- 
alogue relating  to  the  selection  of  courses  was  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

■'Students  are  expected  to  select  their  studies  with  great  care  under  the 
best  advice.  Their  plan  of  work  should  be  arranged,  if  possible,  for  their 
entire  college  career,  and  should  be  adhered  to.  The  list  of  studies  for 
Freshman  year  must  be  made  up  in  conference  with  and  approved  by  the 
Advisory  Committee.  After  Freshman  year  the  course  of  study  for  each 
year  nmst  be  made  up  in  conference  with  the  professor  in  charge  of  a 
school  in  which  three  full  courses  are  to  be  or  have  been  taken,  and  must  be 
approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee.  No  changes  can  be  made  in  these 
lists  except  for  special  reasons,  satisfactory  to  the  Committee,  and  in  every 
ease  the  action  of  the  Committee  is  to  be  considered  final.  At  the  discre- 
tion of  the  professor  concerned  and  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  a  student 
may  at  any  time  be  required  to  drop  a  course  because  of  neglect  of  work  or 
lack  of  preparation." 

The  following  report  by  the  Graduate  Course  Committee  was  adopted  by 
the  Faculty: 

President  Wm.  L.  Prather, 

Dear  Sir:  The  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  Faculty  adopt  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  courses  offered  in  each  school  of  the  Department  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  Arts,  shall  be -designated  in  the  catalogue  as 

1.  Those  primarily  for  undergraduates; 

2.  Those  for  undergraduates  and  graduates ;  and 

3.  Those  primarily  for  graduates. 

The  committee  also  recommend  that  the  Faculty  adopt  the  following 
changes  in  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  Degree: 

That  2,  3  and  4,  on  page  39,  of  the  Catalogue  (under  Master  of  Arts), 
be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  equivalent  of  five  full  courses  of  graduate  instruction  satisfac- 
torily completed;  three-fifths  (major)  of  the  work  to  be  prosecuted  in  one 
school  in  which  at  least  two  full  courses  have  previously  been  taken 
(except  in  those  schools  which  have  no  subject  open  to  Sophomores,  in 
which  cases  one  full  course  shall  have  been  previously  completed),  such 
time  as  the  instructor  in  charge  and  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Courses 
may  approve  being  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  a  thesis;  the  remaining 
two-fifths  (minor  or  minors)  to  be  selected  outside  that  school.  No  course 
intended  primarily  for  undergraduates  in  any  subject  can  be  counted 
toward  absolving  the  requirements  for  tlie  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

3.  At  least  one  year  of  residence  at  the  University,  or  a  residence  period 
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longer  than  one  year  in  case  outside  duties  unduly  encroach  upon  the  time 
necessary  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  work. 

4.  The  minor  and  major  subjects  must  be  properly  related. 

5.  The  approval  of  the  course  of  study  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Courses,  and  the  approval  of  the  thesis  by  the  instructor  in  charge  of  it 
and  by  said  Committee. 

For  2,  3  and  4  under  Master  of  Science,  substitute  the  new  2,  3,  4  and  5 
as  herein  proposed  under  Master  of  Arts,  substituting  Master  of  Science 
where  Master  of  Arts  occurs. 

-:t  ->  * 

At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Faculty  a  resolution  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  Diplomas  was  amended  and  adopted  as  follows: 

Hereafter  diplomas  from  the  Academic  department  of  the  University 
shall  be  signed  only  by  the  President  of  the  University,  and  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Regents,  attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  with  the  University  seal  attached,  and  the  wording  of  the  diploma 
shall  be  changed  to  agree  with  this  requirement. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  concerning  the  death,  on  January  14th  last,  of 
Dr.  Becton,  late  Superintendent  of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Blind.  These 
resolutions  will  be  found  on  another  page. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  thanks  of  the  Faculty  be  returned  to  Messrs.  J. 
A.  Lomax,  L.  G.  Bugbee,  and  F.  Z.  Lee  for  their  unselfish  and  successful 
management  of  University  Hall  from  January  1,  1901,  to  the  present  time. 

It  was  ordered  that  hereafter  the  Commencement  Committee,  in  recom- 
mending preachers  to  deliver  the  Commencement  Sermon,  shall  act  without 
reference  to  denominational  lines. 

With  reference  to  University  representatives  in  intercollegiate  debates, 
it  was  resolved: 

That  students  selected  to  represent  the  University  in  intercollegiate 
debates  may  be  excused  from  the  Winter  Term  Examination,  provided  that 
the  work  of  any  student  concerned  has  been  such  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  instructor,  he  may  be  graded  on  his  class-work  alone. 

It  was  ordered  that,  in  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Department  of  Liter- 
atiire,  Science,  and  Arts,  in  the  Catalogue,  the  maiden  name  of  lady  gradu- 
ates be  inserted  in  alphabetical  order. 

(5*  ^*  e<5* 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  January  15,  1901,  it  was 
ordered  that  two  bills  be  drawn  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  its 
present  session,  one  bill  to  protect  and  secure  to  the  University  the  min- 
erals on  its  lands,  the  second  to  provide  for  a  mineral  survey  of  the  State 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University. 

The  resolution  touching  degrees  passed  bj'  the  Faculty  January  14  was 
laid  before  the  Board,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

The  anatomical  bill  prepared  by  Professor  Keiller,  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
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ment,  was  presented  to  and  approved  by  the  Board,  and  ordered  to  be  urged 
for  passage  by  the  IVenty-seventh  Legislature  at  the  present  session. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  G.  P.  Hall,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Otology, 
and  Rhinology,  in  the  Medical  Department,  was  accepted,  with  a  cordial 
expression  of  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Board  with  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Hall  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  regret  that  Dr. 
Hall's  health  had  compelled  him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

At  the  request  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  it  was  ordered  that  the  profes- 
sorship of  Ophthalmology,  etc.,  be  reduced  to  a  lectureship,  and  filled  each 
year  by  nomination  by  the  Professor  of  Surgery  and  recommendation  by 
the  vote  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

Dr.  John  B.  Hayden,  of  Galveston,  was  elected  lecturer  in  the  Medical 
Department  on  Ophthalmology,  Otology,  and  Rhinology. 

A  proposition  was  received  from  Judge  Townes  to  establish  a  Summer 
Law  School  in  the  University,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  February  7th,  routine  business  of  little 
interest  to  the  public  was  transacted. 

The  name  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy  was  changed,  at  the  request  of  Pro- 
fessors Sutton  and  Ellis,  to  School  of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  the  titles  of  professors  and  instructors  in  the  said 
school  be  changed  in  conformity  with  this  provision. 

c5*        (5*        t5* 

NOTES  OF  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  November,  1900,  Dr.  Ernest  Thompson,  '94  Med.,  of  Navasota,  Texas, 
died  in  Sealy  Hospital  at  Galveston  from  pyemia.     Dr.  Thompson  left  a 

Avife  and  child  to  mourn  his  death. 

*  *         * 

On  January  2,  1901,  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  Albany,  New  York,  Dr. 
William  Gammon,  '93  Med.,  and  Miss  Theresa  Stern  were  united  in  mar- 
riage. Dr.  Gammon  has  for  years  been  connected  with  the  college  in  the 
capacity  of  Demonstrator  of  Pathology,  and  more  recently  in  addition  as 

Clinical  Lecturer  on  Skin   and  Venereal  Affections. 

*  »         * 

Elmer  E.  Green,  '01  Phar.,  of  Athens,  Texas,  died  on  January  31,  1901, 
at  Sealy  Hospital  in  Galveston.  Mr.  Green  had  been  ill  for  some  weeks 
with  typhoid  fever,  and  in  his  delirium  escaped  from  his  bed  and  jumped 
out  of  the  second  floor  window  to  the  ground.  In  consequence  he  sustained 
a  compound  fractvire  of  one  ankle,  and  later  unfortunately  tetanus  devel- 
oped, presumably  through  infection  of  this  wound  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent.   His  death  was  directly  due  to  the  tetanus. 

[The  illness  of  the  alumni  editor  prevents  the  appearance  of  the  usual 
Alumni  ~Sotes  in  this  issue.] 
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